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Are youa 
fast thinker? 


A typewriter helps put your 
thoughts on paper ! 


Many of the world’s most successful people 
find a knowledge of typewritinga great help in 
assembling ti:eir thoughts. No matter what 
you are doing it he!ns so much to be able to 
see words and sentences in clear type on 
paper! And its specially helpful if you have 
your own personal typewriter... a sturdy 
Remington Portable. 


Right now, a Remington Portable might help 
you better your marks in school by 15% 
to 20% in such subjects as English, history, 
and science. It has done as much for others! 
And then all through college and whatever 
profession or business you enter, your con- 
venient, handy Remington Portable will help 
you think faster and put your thoughts on 
paper where they'll do the most good! 


Your own 


REMINGTON PORTABLE 





Learn to operate your typewriter while you pay for 
it! Free course in typewriting with every Remington 
Portable. Pay only 10¢ a day .. . includes neat carry- 
ing case. Standard keyboard like big office machines. 
Send the coupon now, for our special offer. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 905, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please tell me how I can buy a new Remington Portable 
typewriter for only 10¢ a day. Also enclose your new 
catalog. 
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There’s No Place Like Home 


(If You Can Have One) 
An Editorial 


Y HAT is this thing called “housing” which 
now occupies so much space in newspapers 
and magazines? What has it to do with 

What is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s program with respect to housing, and why? 
Why is the housing of our population important to 
us as individuals and to society as a whole? Why, 
in larger communities, has the permanent home given 
way to a succession of temporary abodes? Why have 
homes been reduced to little more than a commodity 
subject to constant barter and sale? 

Scholastic believes the housing problem to be one 
of the most important facing our country. There is 
much misunderstanding of the subject. It may be 
because, to many people, the subject is new, or be- 
cause writers on the subject take it for granted that 
their readers are better informed than they really are. 
Accordingly, a major part of this issue of Scholastic 
is devoted to study of the 
housing problem (see pages 
11-19). We have prepared 
a series of straightforward 
elementary articles dealing 
with various phases of the sub- 
ject so that our readers may 
have the background for an 
understanding of the problem 
and what can be done about it 
hy intelligent action. We in- 
vited Frederick Bigger, past 
president of the American 
City Planning Institute, and 
one of the country’s leading 
students of the subject, to 
serve as guest editor of this 
issue. The plan of the issue and most of the writing 
has been done by Mr. Bigger. 

Because the Government’s primary objective under 
the NRA is to stimulate “recovery,” and because it 
was recognized that one of the hardest hit of the 
nationwide industries is the building industry (includ- 
ing the work of architects, engineers, builders, con- 
tractors, skilled and unskilled werkers, dealers in 
building materials, etc.), it was clear that revival of 
the building industry would mean the re-employment 
of a relatively larger number of persons. 

There are not enough good dwellings for people of 
modest means. Our readers should not be misled by 


recovery? 


\\ 
\ 
America’s Homes Must be Rebuilé / re 
Will the Government Geé Beh nd Housing ix « Bea Way ? 


the prevalence of “for rent” signs in some neighbor- 
hoods. More than one-half of America’s population 
has never had housing which could be claimed to be 
up to a decent standard. A study of this issue of 
Scholastic will help you understand why. It might 
be well, also, to remember that, even in the prosperous 
days of 1929, 42% of our population had annual in- 
comes of less than $1,000, and that this proportion 
had jumped to 59% in 1932. 

Three important questions faced the officers in 
charge of the Housing Division of the Public Works 
Administration. First, should Federal aid be given 
to people to encourage them to build new houses in 
the traditional manner and subject to all the dis- 
couraging obstacles which have tampered such build- 
ing? Second, should new houses be built as parts of 
completely designed neighborhoods? And third, if 
new neighborhoods or communities were to be built, 

should they be placed on cheap 

undeveloped land, or should 

they be built so as to replace 

the rotting cores of those 

cities and towns which we call 

“blighted” areas and slums? 

The Government’s housing 

program has already been de- 

clared a failure in some quar- 

ters, and there are many 

who think that the rebuilding 

of our cities is not a matter 

for the Government to under- 

We do not 

challenge that statement here, 

but wish to point out first, that 

European countries are from 

ten to twenty years ahead of us in attacking the 

problem; second, that after years of controversy, 

nearly everyone agrees that “private initiative” ‘has 

been definitely proved to be either incapable of or 

unwilling to provide good housing for the lower in- 

come groups except in rare but commendable instances 
of philanthropy. 

One expert has put it thus: “Of one thing we may 
be sure. A cloud is in the sky, the handwriting on the 
wall. Our cities are to be built and rebuilt in the 
generations just ahead. If business does not build 
them, government will; and if government builds, 
business (through taxes) will foot the bill.” 


take or even aid. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


A Story 
by 
FRED R. MILLER’ 


===HE breakdown began on the 
last night of the year. She was 
paring potatoes at the sink. The 
baby got up from the floor 
where it had been playing with some 
clothes pins and standing behind its 
mother broke into the old singsong, 
“Beanie? Beanie? Gimme beanie!” 

At first Margy paid no attention. 
She held herself in. But the kid 
wouldn’t quit, it reached up and 
slapped the skirts of her coat, wailing 
for eats. 

All at once Margy banged the knife 
into the sink, swung around, grabbed 
the baby before it knew what was up 
and smacked it with all her might 
four times across the backside. So 
hard that her palm stung afterwards. 

“Shut up, you little pest!” she 
screamed, tearing the child away from 
her legs. “Get outa my sight or I'll 
rip you to pieces! Go over there 
and wait till supper’s ready, do you 
hear me?” 

Howling with fright, the kid backed 
off. Margy stood by the sink and 
glared down at it. She was trembling. 
On the shelf behind her burned a 
thick plumber’s candle, it spread a 
bleary light over the walls and ceiling 
but her shadow blacked out the whole 
length of the floor and cowered 
against the far wall, a blob on the 
windowshade. 

Then a door leading into the court- 
yard slammed shut. Frank Farley 
crossed the yard to the rear tenement. 
He pushed his way into the kitchen a 
moment later and stopped with his 
hand on the doorknob, looking from 
Margy to the kid. 

“Aw, what'd 
Margy?” he said. 

“T can’t help it! 
wild! The whole damn bizness. . . 
She rushed into the alcove beyond 
the sink where the gas plate, mounted 
on a pasteboard Campbell’s Soup box, 
was burning, and flopped down on the 
laundry bag there. She came near 
squashing the cat. It had been doz- 
ing on the bag with its snout thrust 
dangerously close to the gas flames. 
The molly let out a smothered meow, 
then tried to work itself into Margy’s 
lap, but she took it by the neck and 
chucked it away from her. 

Farley opened his arms for the 


you do to her, 


She’s drivin’ me 


” 
. 


2 2, . 


baby. 


“C’mere, Babe, give us a kiss. 
Never mind your Mom—when you 
grow up you'll show her.” 

Sobbing and holding the backs of 
her hands to her little buttocks, Babe 


edged towards him. He, picked her 
up and soon she had forgotten all 
about the licking and started finger- 
ing the buttons on his windbreaker. 
“But’n!” she said. “See but’n? But’n!” 

Farley carried her to the old wicker 
armchair and sat down. He spun his 
cap at the upright trunk across the 
room. From the street came the 
squawk ef a tin horn. He felt the 
cat rubbing itself up against the calf 
of his leg and bent sidewise to scratch 
its head, saying, “Hello, Puss. Happy 
New Year.” 

Squatting down in front of him the 
cat meowed sharply. “Whatsa matter, 
Puss, you want some beanies? You 
ain’t the only one. What I couldn’t 
do to a flock of pork chops right 
now.” 

Babe caught the word “beanies,” 
her own name for everything in the 
line of grub, and that started her off 


again. She leaned back in Farley’s 
lap and said, “Beanie? Gimme 
beanie!” 


“Now, now, Babe—just hold your 
horses. Mom’'ll get some beanies 
ready for you pretty soon.” Turning 
his face to the alcove, he said, “You 
got some spuds left, ain’t you, 
Margy?” 

Her answer came muffled. She was 
hunched up on the laundry bag with 
her head buried in her arms. “Three. 
That’s all. Not a bite to eat outside a 
them.” 

Farley ran his front teeth over a 
stubby lower lip, then he said, “Well, 
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how about cookin’ ’em, huh, kid? The 
Babe here’s hungry.” 

“I was peelin’ "em when she made 
me mad. Always hollerin’ for eats. 
You could feed her from mornin’ to 
night and still she wouldn’t be satis- 
fied.” 

“I know, hon, but she ain’t been 
gettin’ so much lately. That’s why 
she’s cranky.” 

Margy raised her head. “You're 
tellin’ me? That’s just it. She’s 
drivin’ me bugs already. First time 
I ever lit into the poor kid that way. 
What’ll it be like when there ain't 
nothin’ at all to feed her?” 

Farley squirmed, he smoothed down 
Babe’s satiny hair. “Aw, don’t let it 
get you that way, Margy. I know 
it’s hell, but—” He couldn’t think 
of anything bright that was worth 
saying. 

With a despairing “Oh, Lord!” his 
wife got to her feet and returning to 
the sink picked up the bread knife. 
Babe slid off her father’s knee. She 
went up behind Margy and as a feeler 
gave out one “Beanie?” A look over 
her mother’s shoulder shut her up and 
she retreated, looking hurt. The cat, 
circling around Babe, posted itself at 
Margy’s heels. Meow? Babe was 
annoyed by the competition, she took 
a wild swipe at the cat’s head. 

“Hey, Babe, don’t hit that pussy 
cat,” Farley called over. “It ain't 
hurtin’ you any, is it?” 

He got out his pipe. Then from 
the pocket of his windbreaker he dug 
out a handful of cigarette snipes. He 
split them open one by one and 
stuffed the shreds of tobacco into the 
bowl. But when he got up to fetch a 
match from the box on the shelf, 
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Margy frowned and stopped him. 

“Lay off, Frank. There’s only a 
couple a matches left.” 

“Yeah? That’s great.” He walked 
over to the trunk, found his maga- 
zine among the litter of clean diapers, 
paper bags and light bulbs that cov- 
ered the top, ripped out half a page 
and twisted it into a taper which he 
lit at the candle. Margy was putting 
the potatoes on to boil. 

“Well, I shot a bunch of stumps 
today, anyhow,” Farley said when the 
mickey was pulling. “That’s some- 
thin’. And to think that a year ago 
I wouldn’t smoke anything but dime 
cigars.” He laughed sourly going 
back to his seat. “Now if I wanna 
smoke I have to go pickin’ snipes 
outta the gutter, like a regular bum.” 

“I wouldn’t worry about your 
smokes so much. The main thing is, 
where we gonna get eats for the kid 
tomorrow? It'd be all right if we 
could pick them up outta the gutter.” 
Margy sat down on the laundry bag 
again. “Where was you all a this 
time, Frank?” 

He couldn’t tell her that he had 
just been stalling around town, hating 
to come home empty-handed, as usual, 
and on New Year’s Eve, too. “Oh, 
takin’ the air.” 

“You ain’t told me nothin’ about 
the Home Relief yet. Did you go to 
see them like you said?” 

“Sure I went.” 

“Well, what'd they say?” 

“Same thing they told me the other 
day. They ain’t got enough food tick- 
ets to go around, that’s all. We have 
to wait.” 

“Wait! It’s over two weeks since 
we got that last measley three dollars’ 
worth of food. Is that supposed to 
keep us goin’ all winter?” 

Babe was tired of roving through 
the kitchen. She came and put her 
elbows on Farley’s knees, and looking 
up at him said, “Daddy?” 

“I know—” Absentmindedly he 
pinched the baby’s cheek. He was 
pulling hard at the pipe. 

“Daddy?” 

“They can’t get away with this 
kind of stuff forever, that’s a cinch,” 
he went on. “Won’t let you work and 
won't let you live without workin’, 
either. Fine stuff.” 

“Daddy? Daddy?” 

“Whadda you want, Babe?” He 
stooped down. 
“Daddy?” 
“Yes, Daddy. 

offa Daddy?” 

The kid didn’t want anything ex- 
cept his attention. She smiled at him 
without speaking. But then she 
spotted an empty oatmeal box lying 
beside the trunk. It reminded her of 
food, for many a time she had 
watched impatiently as her mother 
spooned the buff-colored flakes out of 


Whadda you want 





a round container like that and into 
the double boiler. So she pointed to 
the box now and began, “Beanie?” 

“For God’s sake!” broke from the 
alcove. “Can’t you make her keep 
quiet even for a minute?” 

“Take it easy, hon: She don’t 
mean nothin’. Now listen here, Babe 
—you gotta stop hollerin’ for beanies 
and makin’ your Mom nervous. Un- 
derstand?” He pointed a forefinger 
at the kid. Beyond the front tene- 
ment, out in the street, two boys with 
tin horns were giving the razz to the 
dying year. 

After a while Margy lifted the pot 
off the gas plate. She was about to 








"The Human Side of the News" 


Fred R. Miller, who is still in his twenties, 
knows his subject when he writes about what 
the depression and unemployment have done 
to high-hearted young people who are faced 
with the hopelessness of trying to get the 
things most of us take for granted—work, 
food, clothes, and a decent place to live in. 

Born in Philadelphia of Latvian parents, he 
went to work before he was sixteen, and 
after that what schooling he got had to be 
snatched at night. He had worked as a 
weaver, gold-beater's apprentice, window 
dresser, printer, newspaper man, laborer, 
furniture mover, and mechanical draftsman 
before the depression came along and offered 
exactly nothing. He is married and lives in 
New York. Besides his job with the Civil 
Works Bureau—a pick and shovel job after 
two years of unemployment—he edits “Blast,” 
@ magazine of proletarian short stories, and 
has contributed to other periodicals. At 
present he is writing a novel. “Happy New 
Year," was selected by Thomas H. Uzzell for 
inclusion in his recent anthology, "Short 
Story Hits: 1933." 








drain off the water when Farley 
called to her. 

“Wait a minute, Marge! Don’t 
throw that water in the sink—save it 
for me. It’s good to drink.” 

She turned, the pot held in midair. 
“Good to drink?” 

“Sure it’s good to drink. Didn't 
you ever hear about them usin’ it to 
flavor soup? Lemme have it, I'll put 
some salt ... it and make meself a po- 
tato juice cocktail.” 

Without a word she took a bowl 
out of the cupboard and placing it on 
the table poured the steaming water 
in. Later she dumped the boiled po- 
tatoes into a plate, brought a fork 
and soup-spoon and the candle, which 
she set on an up-ended tumbler, and 
the table was laid for supper. 

“Want some coffee?” she asked. 
“We still got a little a that.” 

“No. Save it till tomorra. This’ll 
do me for one meal,” jerking a thumb 
at the bowl of water. “Where's the 
salt shaker?” He took a seat at one 
end of the table and Margy pulled up 





the wicker armchair he had just left 
and seated Babe, who was whimper- 
ing with eagerness, at her side, while 
the cat parked itself near Farley's 
chair and meowed expectantly. 

Keeping half a potato for herself, 
Margy mashed the rest with the fork. 
She began feeding the baby. Farley 
went at his bowl of hot water. The 
warm mealy smell of the potatoes 
coming across the table got him—gas 
grumbled in his stomach, his forehead 
crinkled as if with pain. Baby wrig- 
gled, kicking her heels‘ on the seat of 
the chair, she gobbled her mash hap- 
pily. Now and then she let out a 
squeal of satisfaction. The cat, 
blinking, lifted her nose to sniff, then 
stretched herself flat for a long wait. 

“Boy, if I only had a slice of punk 
to go with this,” Farley mumbled. 
The stuff didn’t taste much like the 
fat broth he had imagined, even with 
the soup-spoon to help himself along. 
It was just hot salty water. He gave 
up the spoon and at one gulp drank 
down what was left of the “potato 
juice cocktail.” Shoving the bowl 
away from him, he said, “The Last 
Supper. Huh, Margy?” 

The crack didn’t get a rise out of 
her, so he stood up to get his pipe. 
The cat rose, too, rubbed his leg and 
said, Meow? 

Afterwards Margy got the kid 
ready for bed. She changed its shoes 
and socks for heavy woolen stockings, 
tied a knitted cap on its head, pinned 
up the torn little sweater. 

“Baby go sleepy,” she said, lifting 
it up and kissing it. “Say good night 
to Daddy and the pussy. Brrr! how 
I hate to go in that bedroom. It’s like 
an ice-box.” 

The door was stuck, she had to 
knee it open, and when it did give, a 
gust of air from the other room almost 
blew out the light. Over the shoulder 
of her mother the baby sang, “Goo’- 
bye, Cats. Goo’-bye, Daddy.” Far- 
ley was alone in the dark. The draft 
from the bedroom made the gooseflesh 
crop up on his arms. He heard the 
cat scrabbling at the bushel basket, 
under the sink, that Margy used as a 
garbage pail. Tin horns were blow- 
ing in the street. 

Margy hurried back into the kitch- 
en. She made straight for the gas 
plate and turned both burners on full 
blast, hanging over them to warm her 
hands. Farley stood up and crossed 
to the trunk. He paused. 

“Listen, hon—they’'ll be shuttin’ off 
the gas on us if you burn it up like 
that. It’s bad enough to be without 
the electric.” 

“Oh, what’s the difference? Let 
‘em shut it off and be done with it.” 

“Yeah, but it’s the only heat we 
got. The kid’ll freeze.” She kept 
still, her back turned, warming her 
hands. Farley got his magazine; it 
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was an old number of Strange Tales 
which he had picked off a park bench, 
end since finding it he had read every 
one of the stories at least twice—there 
was nothing else to read. For a long time 
he had been unable to afford even a news- 
paper. 

He sat down at the table and opened 
the magazine. Some time later a gurgling 
sound made him look up. His wife was 
emptying a kettle into the hot water 
bottle. “Goin’ to bed already?” he asked. 

“Soon’s I fill this up. Tl need it to 
keep my feet from gettin’ frostbit, believe 
me. Maybe it ain’t cold in there. That 
poor kid.” 

“But listen—did you forget what day 
this is? New Year’s Eve! Ain't you 
gonna sit up and wait for New Year’s?” 

“What for? Hell of a fine New Year’s 
anyhow.” She screwed the cap onto the 
hot water bottle. “And besides I'd freeze 
here waitin’ for it. You better come with 
me and keep me warm, Frank.” 

“We could go outside and walk around 
—that’d warm you up. Don’t seem right, 
not to see New Year’s come in. Every- 
body’ll be out celebratin’.” 

“Walk around? With this coat? 
these shoes?” 

“Nobody’ll see your shoes in the dark.” 

“Maybe not, but I gotta save ’em all 
I can. Lookit the heels, what’s left a 
them. God knows when I'll get a quarter 
to fix them.” 

When she had gone Farley turned off 
the gas. The gas plate snapped cooling 
off: click, click, click. It had been burn- 
ing all day, the kitchen air was bad. 

He tried to read another story but be- 
fore long the cold was gripping his toes. 
Gas churned in his empty stomach, his 
eyeballs throbbed painfully.. From the 
street the squawking of tin horns came 
more and more often. When the warmth 
of the alcove gave out, the cat left her 
laundry bag and jumped into Farley's 
lap. 

Finally, feeling sure that it must be 
near midnight, Farley went over to the 
shelf for a look at the alarm clock. Only 
half past ten. “The hell with New 
Year’s,” he said, and with that he went to 
bed. 

He put an arm around Margy. The 
rough texture of her old sport coat met 
his hand. Sensing that she was still 
awake, he said, “You go to bed with all 
your clothes on?” 

“Yes,” she whispered back. “It was too 
cold to think about undressin’.” 

Neither of them could sleep. The thin 
cotton blankets didn’t keep out the chill 
of the room, and no matter how tightly 
Farley wrapped them around himself 
there was a draft that persistently edged 
down his back. “This joint is draftier 
than a corncrib,” he used to say. “The 
landlord oughtta be payin’ us for livin’ 
here instead a talkin’ about gettin’ us 
evicted.” 

His toes ached. There wasn’t room on 
the hot water bottle for two pairs of feet. 
Soon goosefiesh was standing out all over 
him, chills raced up and down his arms, 
across his back. “You got the right idea, 
Margy,” he whispered at last. “I’m gonna 
dress up.” 

He rolled out, fumbled in the closet 
for his sweater, pulled it on, then hopped 
into bed beside his wife again. His teeth 


And 


were chattering. Margy snuggled into his 
arms, 

Once he heard Babe give a deep sigh 
and wondered what she was dreaming 
about. He thought of last New Year’s, 
and of New Year’s Eves before that. 
Crowds of people, some of them in fancy 
costumes, wading through Market Street, 
throwing confetti, blowing on tin horns— 
noisemakers, yazoo whistles, auto horns, 
all going like sixty. He was driving the 
old man’s farm wagon through the traffic. 
Big Yank in the harness, Margy sitting 
next to him on the front seat. They geed 
into a Woolworth store and drove right 
down the middle aisle while the salesgirls 
cheered, waved their hands and blew horns. 
The noise made your ears buzz. 

He awoke. Hell had broken loose some- 
where. No, the New Year, that was it. A 
crackpot medley of factory sirens, tin 
pans, pistols, klaxons, horns, the wild 
cheers of many people. A gang of ten- 
ants burst into the courtyard from the 
front tenement, they yelled, they banged 
on soup pots and blared away at tin 
horns. 

“Happy New Year!” 

One of the crowd shot off a gun. Babe 
tossed in her crib and whimpered, half 
awakened. Farley pulled his wife’s face 
close to his and, kissing her, tasted tears. 

“Happy New Year!” 

For ten full minutes, as it seemed, the 
racket outside their windows didn’t let up. 
Finally, though, the enthusiasm of the 
tenants petered out and they left the 
courtyard for their beds. The sounds fur- 
ther away thinned out and died, too, little 
by little, yet after the whole neighborhood 
had quieted down one factory whistle a 
long way off was still wailing into the 
night. 

Babe woke them up. She was standing 
up, looking at them through the slats of 
the crib and blubbering. Margy was the 
first to get out of bed, she had to crawl 
over her husband. A drizzly light seeped 
through the cracked green shades. After 
putting on her shoes Margy took the kid 
under the arms, lugged it into the kitchen 
and stood it on the armchair. It was 
sniveling crossly. 

Margy went to the window and raised 
the shade. There was a jagged hole as 
big around as a dinner plate in the lower 
pane, broken glass was scattered over the 
ledge, slivers of it crunched underfoot. 
His wife was trying to stuff the hole with 
a wad of wrapping paper when Farley 
opened the bedroom door. 

“Who broke the winda?” 

“How do I know?” 

“That’s a hell of a fine note! Must 
been the gang that was celebratin’ out 
there last night, the dirty lousers.” 

Babe started whining, running at the 
nose, as she rocked herself back and forth 
holding on to the top of the chair. 
“Beanie? Beanie?” Farley turned and 
saw that she was trembling with cold. 

“Hey, Margy, why don’t you change 
the kid’s diapers? She’s sopping wet. 
Lookit her shiverin’.” 

“Why don’t you do it for once?” she 
came back at him. “Can’t you see I’m 
pluggin’ up this winda?” She couldn't 
make the wad of paper stay in place, her 
hands shook, she felt like smashing things 
and screaming at the top of her lungs. 

The hole stuffed somehow, she lit the 
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gas and sank down on the laundry bag. 
She clamped her head between two fists. 
Muscles in her back quivered like steel 
blades about to snap in two. She began 
sobbing out of nervous exhaustion. 

Farley came over, squatted on his heels 
and ran his arms around her shoulder. 
“Aw, listen, hon, don’t take it like that. 
Is that the way to start New Year’s? 
Look, Margy, don’t cry—things’ll get' bet, 
ter for us this year. They gotta; they 
can’t get any worse. C’mon, hon, buck 
up.” She let him pull her head down 
on his chest but kept on sobbing just the 
same. He reached back to his hip pocket 
for a handkerchief and wiped the tears 
off her pale cheeks, then wiped her upper 
lip. The baby had been forgotten. It 
slipped down off the armchair and pat- 
tered towards them. 

In spite of the warning finger at her 
father’s mouth Babe went into the old 
singsong. “Beanie? Beanie? Gimme 
beanie!” He motioned for her to beat it 
but she only wailed the louder. 

Suddenly there was a swish, then a thud 
Farley poked his head around the corner 
of the alcove. The cat had jumped in- 
side through the hole in the window. It 
had gotten out the same way, during the 
night, to hunt for scraps in the garbage 
cans. When she spied him, the cat gave 
a cheerful Mrrr? and loped forward with 
her tail in the air, stiff as a bean pole, but 
Farley leaped up and grabbed the broom, 
after her. 

The fat-bellied cat slunk underneath 
the armchair. Farley strode to the win 
dow and gathered up the paper. A chilly 
gust blew in at the hole. Forgetting her 
hunger a while, Babe climbed up on the 
chair back of him to watch her father. 
“What doin’ dare, Daddy?” she said. 
“Huh? What doin’ dare?” 

The paper wadding wouldn’t stay put 
so Farley went into the bedroom to get 
some rags, and just as he left two little 
girls and a boy tooting on a bright red 
tin horn came into the courtyard from 
the front house. They saw the broken 
window and walked over to it. One of the 
little girls discovered Babe standing on 
the chair and gazing at the three outside. 
She waggled a mitten above her head and 
hollered, “Happy New Year, baby!” 

The boy stuck his horn through the 
window and blew for all he was worth. 
Blaah! Falling all over themselves, shriek- 
ing, the three ran for the safety of the 
front tenement and as they disappeared 
into the hallway the first girl turned to 
shrill: “Happy New’Year!” 

Two old skirts of Margy’s served to 
block up the hole. 

The cat came out of hiding after a time 
and went on the prowl for breakfast. 
First she planted herself in the middle of 
the plank floor and meowed at Farley, 
and when he didn’t give her a tumble she 
went up to the bushel basket, sniffed 
around it, got up on her hind legs, push- 
ing her snout over the rim, following 
which she tried to pull herself inside. The 
basket upset. Potato parings spilled out 
over the floor, a tin can rolled under the 
sink. 

“Hey!” Babe yelled. She chased the cat 
away from the basket and picked up the 
tin can, on the label of which was pictured 
a piate of steaming baked beans. This 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Three Ways of Saying Things 


Statement, Overstatement, and Understatement—Each Has Its Place 


N the innocence of second child- 
hood Mr. Justice Shallow said to 
Ancient Pistol: “If, sir, you come 
with news from the court, I take 
it there’s but two ways, either to 
utter them, or to conceal them.” That, 
as other children say, was all that 
Shallow knew. For of uttering 
“them” alone there are three ways, 
apart from all the ways of concealing 
them. At any rate, there are three 
ways of trying to make them attrac- 
tive when uttered. You may state 
them about twice as big as they are, 
or about half as big as they are, or, 
if you have skill and complete confi- 
dence in your skill, you may state 
them only just as big as they are. 

Of these three methods, the most 
widely used is the first. News treated 
in this way yields a living to most of 
the world’s party journalists—and 
not ,to the duffers only, but to some of 
the most capable and readable. You 
open the London Morning Post, still 
a well-written paper, though some- 
what battered by fate, and find this 
vivacious reflection on Mr. Lloyd 
George at the end of his war premier- 
ship: “He left, not this party, or 
that, but every political party, every 
respectable voter, and indeed every 
thinking man the world over, sick to 
the soul of ‘Lloyd Georgeism’ and all 
that it implied.” You see—‘every” 
political party—even his own special 
band of loyal dervishes. And “every” 
respectable voter—even that church- 
warden neighbor of yours who never 
would hear a word against Lloyd 
George, the “man who won the war.” 
And “every” thinking man, “the world 
over,” “sick to the soul’—every pen- 
sive farmer in the rural wilds of 
Spain, every meditative friar in a rock 
monastery in Tibet—all, all 
convulsed by the one nause- 
ating vision of Mr. Lloyd 
George! 

You may laugh. You may 
feel morally sure that no 
mere contemporary man, not 
even Mr. Charles Chaplin, 
has ever occupied the mind 
of every thinking man on 
this globe; that no univer- 
sal turning of the spiritual 
stomach has ever been 
effected. And yet the au- 
thor of that fantasia knew 
what he was doing. Even 
you yourself, with your 
Greek liking for modera- 
tion, are a little tickled with 
the fancy that history would 
at any rate be amusing if 
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it were really like that. And to many 
loyal fellow partisans of the writer— 
even to those who see how fantastic 
it is—it somel.ow gives just what they 
had wanted. It “gets there,” as they 
would say. They feel better after 
reading it. 

After all it is the natural or the 
chosen method of the finest pam- 
phleteer now writing in English, Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw. “Nine out of 
every ten clergymen have no religious 
convictions”; the medical profession 

“A conspiracy to exploit popular 
credulity and human suffering’; “the 
smattering of science that all—even 
doctors—pick up from the ordinary 
newspapers nowadays only makes the 
doctor more dangerous than he used 
to be.” If you look at each passage 
by itself, all that you can say is, 
“What rubbish!” By bringing in this 
enormous, thousandfold exaggeration 
he has routed out some quite sizeable 
devils. Or, like a rifleman, he has 
found that to point a rifle quite 
straight at a distant target on a windy 
day, is not the way to hit it. 

In this he keeps good company. 
To interest people in his contention 
that there was a lot of bad work going 
on in the Rome of his time, Juvenal 
makes out that the whole place was 
only fit to be put into an incinerator 
or towed out to sea and sunk. To 
give an arresting flavor to his remarks 
on some human deficiencies, Swift, 
through the King of Brobdingnag, 
puts it no lower than that the bulk of 
mankind are “‘the most pernicious race 
of little odious vermin that Nature ever 
suffered to crawl upon the surface of 
the earth.” Almost every leader of 
an opposition, however talented, says 
of almost every big government bill 
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which he has to oppose, that it is the 
most monstrous hash of crude and 
undigested proposals that he remem- 
bers in a long parliamentary experi- 
ence. A gifted Labor member who 
wants to say effectively that a new 
pensions bill should confer still more 
than it does on the pensioners, says 
that it is the most brutal insult ever 
flung in the face of the poor. 

Nobody, speaker or hearer, thinks 
of believing these fiourishes. No- 
body would look up the previous 
hashes and insults referred to, so as 
to test the soundness of the eloquent 
person’s comparison. No one imagines 
them sound. It is all a form, a figure 
of speech, and yet somehow it does 
serve a purpose, if only to convey a 
vague impression of robust and salu- 
tary trenchancy. 

An alternative sauce for assertion 
is hearty and spirited under-state- 
ment. “Not ‘arf,” says the Cockney, 
when wishing to say that a thing is 
an ample whole. “The time has 
been,” says Macbeth, “that, when the 
brains were out, the man would die, 
and there an end.” The British 
school-boy has no terms of praise 
more emphatic than “Pretty decent,” 
unless it be “Good enough.” To 
spring, in his audience, a vivid sense 
of the extreme barrenness of the 
Sahara, a British statesman describes 
it as “very light soil.” To a woman 
brawling abuse from the door of an 
inn, Charles Lamb imputes certain 
“murmurs not very indistinctly or am- 
biguously pronounced.” America does 
herself equal justice. She it was that 
first called the Atlantic “the herring 
pond,” and “the drink,” and Noah's 
Flood “the big rain’ and said that a 
rattlesnake’s bite would “do you no 
good at all.” The Greeks 
had a recognized name for 
this ruse of saying much 
less than you mean, in the 
hope that your hearer’s 
mind will make good even 
more than the large percent- 
age of discount which you 
have deducted from the 
truth—cunning fellow, cast- 
ing your bread on the 
waters, under the form of a 
kind of rebate, in sure and 
, certain faith that it will re- 
turn to you buttered. 

There is yet a third sauce, 
but it takes canny cooking. 








Modern advertising uses the 
method of overstatement most of 
the time. 
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Straight and narrow is the path and 
few shall walk therein. 


The most rousing preacher in Ox- 
ford, a generation ago, was Benja- 
min Jowett. He never, as some 
preachers did, put it to two hundred 
healthy young men that, as a quite 
likely thing, they might die in the 
course of the next night and have to 
give God, about breakfast time, an 
account of their stewardships. Neither 
did he suggest, as other preachers 
did, that they were all going to live 
to be three score and ten. What he 
said. was, “I find it set down in tables 
that the average duration of human 
life, at the age of twenty-one, is about 
thirty-six years. We may hope for a 
little more; we may fear a little less; 
but, speaking generally, thirty-six 
years, or about thirteen thousand 
days, is the time in which our task 
must be accomplished.” For myself, 
and some others, at least, I can cer- 
tify this: our young minds were so 
electrified by this quaint piece of pre- 
cision, so unexpected from a pulpit, 
that they were instantly opened wide 
for the reception of what followed— 
that we should be shabby fellows if 
we spent any serious proportion of 
our thirteen thousand days in shirk- 
ing or whining or sponging on the 
more manful part of mankind. 

It is true that this means of per- 
suasion depends for a good deal of 
its force on the presence of a certain 
background. Anything stated with 
complete calmness and fastidious pre- 
cision in the midst of a heated con- 
troversy has almost the effect of a 
satiric epigram. It gains, for your 
mind, an odd distinctness and author- 
ity; it has a cunning touch of flat- 
tery; it seems to summon you away 
from the company of these brawling 
fellows and to bid you use the brains 
with which it does you the honor of 
crediting you. If ever the supply of 
headlong over-staters and _ under- 
staters should run short, the effective- 
ness of literalism might undoubtedly 
languish. 


In one large province of modern 
letters a golden opportunity would ap- 
pear to await the cook who knows 
how to vary his condiments. Let no 
one scorn the modern writer of ad- 
vertisements. None of the trades that 
use ink has grown within living mem- 
ory so wondrously as his. It is the 
one true Jacob’s ladder of our time, 
the authentic Beanstalk. The middle 
aged may remember the wonder and 
the friendly apprehensions of the Vic- 
torian period as it surveyed the ven- 
tures of the copious advertiser in 
those, his salad days. They were the 
days of “Griffith, the Safe Man,” of 
“Daffy’s Elixir” for the ailing infant. 
“Good-morning,” you were hailed 
from the walls of a thousand railway 


stations, “have used Pears’ 
‘ssoap?” 

Yet much of it is artless. Just look 
at the current advertisements of thea- 
ters. Every tube station in London is 
papered with unescapable assertions 
that some play is that which any tube 
traveler who cares about plays knows 
it is not. Any number of plays too 
notoriously dull ‘* live long in Lon- 
don are cried about the other cities of 
the island as ‘“‘the success of the Lon- 
don season.” A farce universally 
known to be middling is mechanically 
affirmed on the bills, to be the most 
screaming ever seen, and “‘a roar from 
the first word to the last.” With a 
few fascinating exceptions the trade 
in drama seems to be prosecuted in a 
world of perfunctory fibs which no 
one believes, and which no one sup- 
poses that anyone can believe. 

When will some shrewd. manager 
be shrewd enough to perceive that in 
a world full of dull shrieking the still, 
small voiee, the boast foregone, the 
falsehood dispensed with, the absurd- 
ity renounced, the fact understated, 
or stated with demurely delicate pre- 
cision, have power to pique and al- 
most to startle? Imagine a_ tube 
station wall on which half the plays 
running were puffed in the insipidly 
bawling old way and the other half 
were sized up, with a fastidious nicety 
and containment, for just what they 
were worth—a weak third act ad- 
mitted, any comparison with real 
greatness disclaimed, but still quite 
an amusing piece on the whole, as 
pieces go now. With what a glow of 
respectful liking one’s heart would 
warm to the play thus announced. 

There, perhaps, lies the future of 
scientific advertisement—not in the 
capping of superlatives nor in trying 
to shout a whole stock-exchange down, 
but in the exploitation of the curious 
and conciliating quietude of the con- 
versation of friends. The prudent ad- 
vertiser may reflect that nothing he 
says can help his sale so much as 
the casual word of a man telling a 
friend that the goods are not divine 
perfection but that they have points 
and will not let him down. Why not 
say just that in an advertisement? 

Have I betrayed a partiality for 
one of these three devices for getting 
people to mind what you say to them? 
Well, even a judge may have his 
likings, but still it would be unjudicial 
to set aside as common or unclean any 
of the various resources of emphasis 
used by sound artists. When Burke 
said that chivalry and honor had died 
out of the world at the French Revo- 
lution, he spoke bad history, but, as 
oratory, it was good. When Gumbo 
told the listening servants’ hall at 
Castlewood that his mistress in Vir- 
ginia had “fourteen eighteen” grooms, 
“twenty forty’ gardeners, “twenty 
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forty” footwen and “never could re- 
member how many women servants— 
dere were so many:” no doubt he 
brought off a handsome effect of afflu- 
ence, as was his wish. Hamlet’s asser- 
tion that forty thousand brothers 
could not, all together, love Ophelia 
as much as he, may not be first-rate 
science; but could you improve it as 
self-expression under the circum- 
stances of the moment? High lights, 
half lights, low lights—all are useful 
in painting, and so are statement, 
overstatement, and understatement in 
letters. Given a congenial context, 


every one of them is right. 


Reprinted from the Century Magazine 
by permission of the editors and of the 
Estate of C. E. Montague. 








Happy New Year 
(Continued from page 6) 


She pointed to the beans, 
parroted in a 


fascinated her. 
looking at Farley 
triumph of recogni “eanie! Beanie 
dare! See beanie? e brought the 
mouth of the can within an inch of her 
nose. Then she stuck a fist down into it. 

“Put that can down!” Farley called 
from the armchair. “You wanna cut 
yourself, you little clunk, you?” She let 
the can drop and at once started on her 
wail. Margy sprang up suddenly with a 
shriek that threw a panic into her husband 
and took him to her side on the run. 

“Margy! Whatsa matter, honey? 
Whatsa matter?” 

She blubbered almost fainting in his 
arms: “Lemme alone! Oh, God, I wisht I 
was dead, I wisht I was dead!” Out of 
fright the baby joined its howls to the 
horrible phlegmy sobbing of the mother. 

Farley carried his wife into the bed- 
room. She was as limp as a hank of 
wool. He stretched her out on the bed, 
then covered her up. In a little while she 
had stopped crying; she went down into a 
heavy sleep. Rising from the bedside 
the man walked out quietly, closing the 
door behind him. 

He ransacked the cupboard drawer, 
hauled out a rusty monkey wrench and 
shoved it into his hip pocket. With that 
he put on his cap and stepped to the 
vestibule door. Babe, during his absence, 
had consoled herself by scattering potato 
parings everywhere, now she gave up teas- 
ing the cat and scampered after her 
father, calling, “Daddy? Daddy? Go bye- 
bye?” 

Farley stopped at the door. “Yes, 
Babe’s Daddy’s goin’ bye-bye. Daddy's 
gonna bring you and Mama home some 
beanies. Be a good girl till Daddy comes 
back.” He pinched her cheek. The next 
instant the door banged shut behind him, 
it rattled the window sashes and loosened 
the rags in the broken pane—soundlessly 
they dropped to the floor. Crossing the 
yard Farley didn’t look back, but in the 
hallway of the front house he thought he 
made out Babe’s wail. 

A cold wind whiffed into the kitchen 
where the baby stood on tiptoe, reaching 
for the doorknob with twe red hands; she 
was in her stocking feet, still dressed as 
she had been put to bed the night before, 
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C. E. MONTAGUE 


N 1928, one of the most delightful 
of England’s critics and journal- 
ists, Charles Edward Montague, 
called “one of the great personali- 

ties of his time,” died. He had been 
associated with the Manchester Guar- 
dian for many years and was, as well, 
a novelist and short story writer. 

Of Irish descent, C. E. Montague 
was born near London and educated 
at the City of London School, which 
he entered at the age of twelve. He 
was popularly known as “Paddy” and 
won a small name for himself in both 
athletics and studies. He entered 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he be- 
came a distinguished student, and at 
twenty-three, found himself one of a 
group of brilliant journalists asso- 
ciated with the Manchester Guardian. 

The young man was tremendously 
interested im the art of the journalist, 
worked himself up to the position of 
chief editorial writer, and became firm 
friends with C. P. Scott, editor and 
owner of the Guardian, whose daugh- 
ter he later married. He established 
himself in Manchester, and promptly 
became one of the town’s “distin- 
guished citizens.” The office of the 
Manchester Guardian offered him op- 
portunities to study journalism at its 
best and at its worst—observations 
which later appeared in the narrative 
farce A Hind Let Loose and some 
critical essays entitled Dramatic 
Values. 

The outbreak of the World War in 
1914 caused him to change his whole 
way of living. In spite of his family 
and his age, he felt that he must en- 
gage in some sort of military service. 
He enlisted as a private, fought in 
the trenches, and later became an In- 
telligence officer in France. The war 
held only horrors for him. He was 
appalled by the waste of human life, 
and the incompetence and stupidity 
of those in high office. The books 
which followed were tinged with the 








with the knitted cap and torn white 
sweater. 

Farley passed through the hallway to 
the street. Before reaching it he shoved 
the wrench deeper into his pocket and 
covered the handle with the tail of his 
windbreaker. A woman tenant was stand- 
ing on the front stoop. She was looking 
up and down the street for her kids. As 
the man pushed by her she said, “Happy 
New Year, Mr. Farley!” 

He answered roughly without even 
glancing at her, “Same to you.” Then he 
headed towards First Avenue. Most of 
the delicatessen stores were along there. 


Reprinted by permission of the author. 
Copyright, 1933, by “Blast,” New York 
City, Copyright, 1934, by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc. 
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bitterness which these years had en- 
gendered—Dischantment; Fiery Par- 
ticles, and Rough Justice. The Right 
Place, a collection of essays, is in 
happier vein. 

C. E. Montague was a careful 
workman, severely critical of his own 
work. He studied the style of the 
older writers, Goldsmith and Swift, 
and of the writers just preceding him 
—Meredith, Conrad, and Stevenson. 
He seems to have loved Shakespeare 
best and always enjoyed quoting him. 
He read comparatively few authors, 
however, and was wont te remark that 
he believed in intensive rather than 
extensive reading. 

Always an enthusiastic walker and 
cyclist, he loved summer holidays. 
Frequently he went to Switzerland, 
where he would establish himself at 
some small resort and spend his days 
in dangerous climbing. “The moun- 
tains hold me very tight,” he said, 
“especially the Alps.” “Action,” the 
title story of a volume of short stories, 
describes a thrilling experience in 
mountain climbing and is one of the 
finest of his tales. 

In appearance, he was friendly and 
disarming — not particularly distin- 
guished in any way. Perhaps the 
most memorable description of him is 
the contradictory one of Bernard 
Shaw, who, during the war, remarked: 
“a typical daredevil; that is, a quiet, 
modest-looking, rather shy, elderly 
man with nothing of the soldier about 
him except his uniform.” 

In the essay here reprinted, ‘Three 
Ways of Saying Things,’”’ Mr. Monta- 
gue gives an excellent lesson in the 
art of writing, pointing out the limita- 
tions and the possibilities of under- 
statement, overstatement, and the 
statement which depends upon noth- 
ing but the clear setting forth of fact 
for its effect. 


—MABEL A. BESSEY 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 
MY ANTONIA. By Willa Cather 


Did you ever notice how well Willa 
Cather succeeds in showing you someone 
through the eyes of someone else? You 
see Marion Forrester, the “Lost Lady,” 
as she is seen by the boy who tells the 
story, Neil Herbert, who loved her well 
enough to understand her. Antonia, the 
Bohemian girl who lights and warms this 
story of the plains of Nebraska, appears 
to you through the grateful eyes of Jim, 
the successful lawyer to whom his boy- 
hood’s friend will always be “My An- 
tonia.” You think, “she must have been 
even finer than he says she is, to inspire 
such affectionate devotion.” Because her 
life-story cannot be truly understood 
without some such sympathetic under- 
standing, the art of the writer subtly pre- 
sents her in this way. 

She is Demeter’s daughter, spirit of the 
harvest and the kindly fruits of the earth, 
loving and giving. Her own nature is her 
own undoing. But it is also her salvation. 
For twenty years Jim has not seen An- 
tonia; then he finds her again, “battered 
but not diminished,” married to a poor 
farmer of her own people, rich in the love 
of a large and healthy family. She makes 
more successful people seem somehow 
pale and inadequate. Some believe that 
she makes this book Miss Cather’s high- 
water mark. At any rate, it shows Miss 
Cather’s genius completely at home, in 
the field and at the time with which she 
has always been in closest sympathy. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SEINE 
The Life of Madame Roland 


By Jeanette Eaton 


There is more than one biography of 
Marie-Jeanne Philipon, who grew up by 
the river of so much glory and tragedy 
and became Madame Roland, bright spirit 
and one of the martyrs of the French 
Revolution. But this one, written for 
young people, is the one I recommend to 
older readers. It is just as accurate and 
far more fascinating. For this is a pic- 
ture of her time as well, a sort of moving 
picture of the great wave of revolution 
that took so long in gathering, rose 
swiftly, towered over a raging sea of 
blood, and broke at last upon the shores 
of history. 

You see the studious, sensitive little 
girl growing up in those tense days, her 
heart and mind filled with dreams of lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity; you follow 
her through the breathless hazards of her 
life until the day she mounts the scaffold, 
speaking words that were to become im- 
mortal, “Oh, Liberty, how they have 
mocked you!” It is a tragic story; it 
holds you tense till the last word. I 
have heard it said that no one ever wrote 
a really dull book about the French Revo- 
lution—though I have read a few that 
came pretty near it. I can promise you, 
however, that you will find nothing dull 
about this poignant story. 

Also, you will find nothing dull about 
the way it is written. A flame seems 
burning on every page—the fire of this 
girl’s spirit. That again is part of the 
great blaze of her time. “I could not 
believe this: woman was going to her 
death,” said an eyewitness who watched 
her standing calmly in the cart in her 
white and rose frock, cheering her doomed 
companion with “a gaiety spiritual and 
sweet.” 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 





















































































EZRA POUND 


XXX 


Compleynt, compleynt I hearde upon a day, 

Artemis singing, Artemis, Artemis 

Against Pity lifted her wail: 

Pity causeth the forests to fail, 

Pity slayeth the nymphs, 

Pity spareth so many an evil thing. 

Pity befouleth April, 

Pity is the root and the spring. 

Now if no fayre creature followeth me 

It is on account of Pity, 

It is on account that Pity forbideth them 
slaye. 

All things are made foul in this season, 

This is the reason, none may seek purity 

Having for foulnesse pity 

And things growne awry; 

No more do my shaftes fly 

To slay. Nothing is now clean slayne 

But rotteth away. 


We have all said, “I would rather die 
young than grow old and feeble,” and dis- 
played in these words a faint horror of 
that which lives past its prime. Surely 
we, too, then dimly heard the voice of 
Artemis, the Greek goddess of the hunt, 
complaining because Pity allows nothing 
to be “clean slayne” but to rot away. 

The above quotation is the beginning of 
Canto XXX by Ezra Pound. This por- 
tion has the flavor of an Elizabethan trans- 
lation of a Greek poem. Such a 
combination of the literary spirits of 
different centuries and different nations 
is one aspect of Pound’s peculiar and 
exquisite genius. More than any living 
poet he brings together the past and the 
present, showing the conflict or consum- 
mation, the permanence or instability of 
varied phases of life. This is particularly 
true of his last book, A Draft of XXX 
Cantos. 

Pound is less a philosopher than a poet 
supremely able in composing beautiful 
poetic forms. He helped to discredit in 
poetry the set “rhythms of the metro- 
nome” and fostered the use of more nat- 
ural, liquid-flowing rhythms. He has 
influenced, directly or indirectly, practi- 
cally every modern poet. 

Ezra Pound, born in Idaho, 1885, has 
lived abroad all of his mature years. He 
brought about the Imagist movement in 
poetry before the war, and fortified other 
groups that revolted against Victorian 
poetic-conventions. Persone, 1926, con- 
tains collected poems written before the 
Cantos. 

The poem quoted is reprinted from A 
Draft of XXX Cantos, by permission of 
the publishers, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 


—DOROTHY EMERSON. 


1 “May Day; Joseph Addison, English 
essayist (Spectator), bern, 1672; 
Battle of Manila Bay, 1898. 


Niccolo Machiavelli, Florentine states- 

man, born, 1469; first medical school 
in the colonies founded at Philadelphia, 
1787. 


Thomas Henry Huxley, English biol- 

ogist and writer, born, 1825; birthday 
of Horace Mann, educator, president of 
Antioch College, whe said, “Be ashamed 
to die until you have won some victory 
for humanity,” 1796. 


Arbor Day; Karl Marx, German so- 
cialist writer, born, 1818; Bret Harte, 
writer of Western tales, died, 1902. 


Robert Peary, the first to 

reach North Pole, born, 
1856, Robespierre, French revo- 
lutionist, born, 1758. 


Birthday of Robert Brown- 
7 ing, English poet, 1812, 
and of Johannes Brahms, Ger- 
man composer-pianist, 1833. 


Sir Henry Stanley, African explorer, 
10 died, 1904; Ottmar Mergenthaler, 
linotype inventor, born, 1854; Fort Ticon- 
deroga captured by Ethan Allen, 1775. 


19 Justus von Liebig, German pioneer 
in agricultural chemistry, born, 
1803; Birthday of Florence Nightingale, 
English war nurse, 1820, and Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti, English poet and painter, 
1828. 
13 Jamestown settled, -1607; Alphonse 
Daudet, French novelist (Sapho), 
born, 1840; last battle of Civil War fought 
near Palo Pinto, Texas, 1865. 


1 Birthday of Robert Owen, father 

of English socialism, 1771, and Al- 
bert Einstein, German physicist, 1879; 
Lewis and Clarke began to explore West, 
1804. 


15 First regu- 
lar air mail 
established by U. = 
S., 1918; General 


Petain made commander-in-chief of the 
French army, 1917. 


First Hague Peace Conference, 
1 1899; Napeleon proclaimed himself 
emperor, 1804. 
1 First transmission of pictures over 
9 telephone wires, 1924; treaty rati- 
fied ending Mexican war, 1848. 


90 Centenary of death of 
La Fayette; Lindbergh 


flew to Paris, 1927. 
va 9 Glenn H. Curtiss, air- 
plane pioneer, born, 
Mi vn 1878; de Soto, discoverer of 
Mississippi, died, 1542. 
97 Birthday of Nathanael Greene, 
Revolutionary General, 1742, and of 
Julia Ward Howe (“Battle- Hymn of the 
Republic”), 1819. 


99 Patrick Henry, oraior (“Give me 
liberty—”), born, 1736. 


30 Memorial Day. 


3 Birthday of Walt Whitman, Ameri- 
can poet (Leaves of Grass), 1819. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


Do you distinguish between the use of 
Action and Act, Admit and Confess, Ad- 
mission and Admittance, Aggravate and 
Irritate, Anticipate and Expect, Anxious 
and Eager, Around and About, Appro- 
priate and Take, Build for Make, and so 
on through the alphabet? The chances 
are that you do not... . If you care about 
using words accurately, consult Write Jt 
Right, by Ambrose Bierce (Union Library 
Association). . . . He has a long list of 
common verbal errors, wittily defined. 


High school editors should have their 
papers put on the list of the Nationwide 
Feature Service, 151 Fifth Ave, New 
York. ... It is a regular release of short 
news stories, literary articles by interna- 
tionally known writers, and even jokes, on 
world questions that affect students. 


Boners by famous people are the basis 
of a collection by Irving Wallace, 6103 
18th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. ... If you know 
of any, give him a hand. 

* 


Experimental classes in motion picture 
appreciation have shown that students 
soon learn to seek critical opinion on films 
before they buy their tickets, students 
under guidance get 85 per cent more out 
of films than those not under guidance, 
film study is exceptionally useful in build- 
ing character ideals, and photoplay dis- 
cussion is extremely popular with the 
class, says the National Council of English 
Teachers. 

a 


In an attempt to select the young 
authors of today who are going to be 
great literary figures ten years from now, 
Harry Hansen names Erskine Caldwell, 
Jack Conroy, Josephine Herbst, Ernest 
Hemingway, William Faulkner, Albert 
Halper, George Milburn, and William 
March. . . . It would seem that Heming- 
way, at least, has earned his right to a 
front seat by now. .. . For good measure, 
add to that list Kay Boyle, Thomas Wolfe, 
E. B. White, Whit Burnett, Louis Adamic, 
or Selma Robinson. . . . Know any of 
them? 

* 


Variety, the Bible of the show business, 
asked a lot of people to identify the 
sponsors of «a list of radio programs... . 
Not very many people could. . . . Would 
this indicate that air advertising rates 
about the same attention as static? 


Don Herold wrote an article called 
“Why Are Teachers?” in Today, the Feb- 
ruary 17th issue. . .. “I had, out of my 
60 teachers, a scant half dozen who 
couldn’t have been supplanted by phono- 
graphs,” he says. . . . But it isn’t straight 
complaining. . . . Most of the article is 
about his daughter Barbara... . The rest 
tells what teachers can do and have done. 
.. . If you can not obtain Today, a con- 
densed version is running this month in 
The Readers Digest. : 

+ 


For that good old historical perspective, 
read “Notes on Pre-History” by Egon 
Friedell in the April Living Age... . You 
will learn that the vanished Cro-Magnon 
women bobbed their hair and painted... . 
That the Cro-Magnon artists were in 
many respects superior to any that have 
lived since. . . . That the Athenian ladies 
bleached and laced and wore high heels. 
: That bankers of the Bronze Age 
operated on the iron standard. 
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OST -of us have 
seen the speeding 
up of moving pic- 
tures into fast ac- 

tion. In the rapid films, we do 

not see clearly the actor’s indi- 
vidual step, nor the glance he 
may give to right or left. 

Instead, the figures streak 

through the thoroughfare, dis- 

appear or appear around 
corners, and into and out of 
buildings, with complete loss 
of individual personality. When 
such films show the construc- 
tion or demolishing of a building, we 
cannot see each laborious process; but 
the buildings arise or disappear with 

magic speed. Sometimes the slow, im- 

perceptible growth of a plant is 

speeded up in the films so we can 
actually see the plant changing. 

If the month-by-month and year- 
by-year changes in our cities and 
towns, and in the neighborhoods which 
are familiar to us, could be observed 
in this same speeded-up fashion, it 
would be easier to see how some parts 
of the community are improved and 
how other parts deteriorate. We 
could see how neighborhoods become 
shabby, how they change into what 
we call “blighted districts,” or into 
slums. Let us assume that we are 
looking at the community in this 
fashion. 

We shall first observe what hap- 
pens to land and buildings; then we 
shall see what happens to people. In 
another article in this issue, some- 
thing is said to help us understand 
why the things happen which we now 
enumerate. 

We begin with a neighborhood 
which has some vacant lots, many 
houses, no stores. Each house rests 
upon its lot, on which there are two 
side yards, a front yard and a rear 
yard. The rear yard may have some 
minor structures like a tool house, or 
stable (we are back before the auto- 
mobile was invented), a chicken coop 
or other outbuildings. Suppose we are 
in a captive balloon looking down 
upon this community and we see the 
changes take place. New houses are 





built on the vacant lots, but still some 
of the lots remain unoccupied await- 
ing the time when they will become 
more valuable and can be sold at a 


SLUMS GROW IN THE CENTERS 
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great profit. Large lots are divided 
into a number of smaller ones, new 
houses are inserted between the old 
ones, the side yards grow smaller in 
size until they finally become merely 
crevices between buildings; in some 
places, the side yards entirely disap- 
pear. Double houses and row houses 
take the place of some of the original 
buildings. Here and there a rear ex- 
tension, an ell, is added to the houses. 
Occasionally an old residence is torn 
down and gives way to a flat building 
where families live one above the 
other. Because the lots are narrow 
and deep, the buildings become longer, 
and the intermediate rooms have their 
windows looking out upon the narrow- 
ing yards and interior courts which 
are being created as the buildings 
cover more and more of the land. 
Extensions are built out to the side- 
walk line in front or a house is moved 
forward bodily, while new buildings 
are set out at once to the front 
sidewalk. 

Some of the well-planned old 
houses stand unchanged. But we see 
that they have become less desirable 
because of the crowding of the neigh- 
boring buildings. In general, the pri- 
vate yard space is disappearing more 
and more completely and children 
now play in the streets. Obviously, 
the land has become more valuable, 
because we see large apartment build- 
ings (multiple family dwellings) each 
taking the place of a number of the 
original houses. The new structures 
may have many floors. They cover 
the greater part of the lot, sometimes 
all of it. Light and ventilation for 
their rooms comes from an alley, an 
inadequate side yard, or a court. We 
see the city fathers being asked to 





OF GREAT CITIES 


BUILT 
THE SLUMS? 





provide a playground, and 
being confronted with costly 
land—too costly for them to 
afford,—the land is not ac- 
quired, but is built upon in- 
stead. (It is easy to pile 
families on top of eaeh other, 
but we cannot pile playgrounds 
and parks on top of each 
other. ) 

All this time we have seen 
the moving vans scuttling about 
the community, moving fam- 
ilies and their belongings in 
and out of the houses. We see 
families leave their homes to live in 
more attractive places where again 
they may enjoy the sunlight and fresh 
air they had originally in the houses 
they are forsaking. We see poorer 
families moving into the houses thus 
vacated, and we begin to see evidences 
of crowding additional families into a 
one-family house. Extra lodgers or 
boarders are accepted into a house 
with one or two families. Old single- 
family houses are altered in an at- 
tempt to create two dwellings. More 
people mean more value to the land; 
more value to the land means more 
taxes to pay; more taxes to pay and 
more need for repairs mean crowding 
in more rent-payers. 

We see the locality becoming shod- 
dier and shoddier. We have noticed 
an effort to establish a little store, or 
some business activity along the prin- 
cipal streets. Then this extends to 
the other streets. Occasionally a 
work-shop or a small industrial con- 
cern enters this district. 

Meantime, how about the people? 
Evidences of social problems have 
been appearing. We have seen that 
absence of proper safeguards has led 
the youth of the community into de- 
linquency and crime. We notice the 
municipal ambulance taking occupants 
from these crowded dwellings to the 
tuberculosis hospital. We see the 
people going to the free clinics. Social 
workers are busily engaged with 
“clients” in house after house in the 
same block. Public health nurses 
visit increasing numbers of the dwell- 
ings of the neighborhood. Growing 
hordes of undesirable citizens are ob- 
servable in this community. It hes 
become, perhaps, a part of the under- 
world. It is a slum! 
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What Makes Bad Housing Bad ? 


THERE are a number of tests we might use to determine when housing is bad. But whether 
or not we think it is bad we must remember that legislation to correct bad housing has 


I AD housing conditions which 
|». are injurious to health include 
i) lack of light (especially sun- 
light), lack of ventilation, 
dampness (as in underground dwell- 
ings), overcrowding, impure or inade- 
quate water supply, lack of bathing 
facilities, insanitary or insufficient 
toilets, lack of sewer connection, 
uncleanliness, dilapidation, lack of 
screens against flies and mosquitoes, 
inadequate disposal of garbage. 

The number of interior rooms in 
old houses, without windows to the 
outer air, is incredible to those who 
have not studied the subject. New 
York had over 350,000 such rooms in 
1901. . . . Certainly those that remain 
number 200,000, perhaps 250,000. 
Boston has them, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco—every big city. 
But so have many of the small ones, 
and they are not unknown in the open 
country. And there are millions of 
rooms, only a little better, whose win- 
dows look out on dark, narrow courts 
and passage ways, sometimes mere 
cracks between two walls. 

Darkness develops rickets in chil- 
dren and helps the spread of tubercu- 
losis from every active case. Children 
cannot thrive where flowers have not 
sunlight enough to bloom. Almost all 
tenement babies have rickets to a 
greater or less degree. . . . The tu- 
bercle bacillus, expelled from the 
human body in sputum, is destroyed 
by the direct rays of the sun out of 


arisen slowly. 


Laws lag far behind the need for the exercise of drastic public power. A 


dwelling may be obviously bad, but not be “legally” so bad as to permit officials to order it 


demolished. 


Just what makes bad housing bad, after all? We shall take our answers from 


one of the best books to be found which deal with the subject: Edith Elmer Wood's 
Recent Trends in American Housing, published by the Macmillan Company in 1931. 
These quotations are used by special permission of the publishers. 








doors in fifteen minutes or so. It 
lives for a couple of hours in even a 
brightly sun-lit room, and perhaps for 
a couple of days in a room with north- 
ern exposure. In a dimly lighted 
court room, it survives for weeks, and 
in a completely dark room for menths. 

Some of the largest cities . . . have 
100 per cent city water and sewer 
connections for the poor as well as 
rich. . . . Most American communities, 
however, have sections, large or small, 
inhabited predominantly by Negroes 
or the foreign-born, where neither city 
water nor city sewers penetrate. 
(From two to a dozen families are 
often served by filthy outdoor- toilets, 
inadequate in number. Water is car- 
ried by hand into the house from well 
or hydrant. Cleanliness of person or 
home is rendered so difficult for such 
families that those who achieve it— 
and some do—deserve a distinguished 
service medal. 

Overcrowding spreads through the 
family each germ disease that over- 
takes any member, whether it be a 
cold in the head or infantile paralysis. 
The connection between overcrowding 
and epidemics is too well known to be 
dwelt upon. Overcrowding is also a 
serious nerve strain, especially when 
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Phote by Charles P. Cushing 


combined with the noise of city tene- 
ments. Mental and nervous break- 
downs of the wife and mother are 
especially frequent. . . . 

Many stairs to climb mean increased 
cardiac cases. Dampness results in 
rheumatism. Typhoid comes from pol- 
luted milk or water or is carried by 
flies, who also carry the germ respon- 
sible for the enteritis of young chil- 
dren. Mosquitoes bear malaria. Hook- 
worm is prevalent where toilet facili- 
ties are absent. 

Bad housing conditions which men- 
ace morals directly are overcrowding 
and lack of privacy in sleeping, bath- 
ing, and toilet arrangements, espe- 
cially where poverty has forced the 
irresponsible lodger or boarder into 
the family circle. ... 

Indirectly, the ugliness and dis- 
comfort, as well as the crowding, 
supply a strong inducement for father, 
sons, and daughters, to spend as few 
as possible of their leisure hours at 
home. Street, dance-hall, pool-room, 
speak-easy are waiting for them. In- 
temperance, loss of employment, de- 
sertion, disruption of the family, may 
result from the father’s wanderings. 
Juvenile delinquency, vice and crime 
are too often the fate of the children. 

Shabbiness and dilapidation pro- 
duce mental depression and the frame 
of mind to which the label inferiority 
complex is commonly attached. Ex- 
treme slum conditions, on the other 
hand, foster violent radicalism and 
an understandable spirit of hatred to- 
ward the society which tolerates 
them. ... 

If the list of bad housing condi- 
tions be analyzed, it will be noted 
that some of them are structural— 
inherent in the house or layout,— 
while others depend upon occupancy. 

These distinctions will help us to 
assign responsibility. As an English 
writer put it recently: “Some people 
see nothing in slums but bad buildings 
while others see nothing but bad ten- 
ants, and the controversy as _ to 
whether the bad tenant is the cause 








Interior of old wooden tenement in Mul- 
berry Street, New York City. The rear fire 
escape is over a roof where if you take one 
step too many you step into space. Note 
wood-burning stove. 
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of the bad buildings or the bad build- 
ing is the cause of the bad tenant is 
as hard to settle as the relative prior- 
ity of the hen and the egg.” Obvi- 
ously, however, such structural matters 
as windowless rooms, houses which 
cover too much of their lot, apart- 
ments partly underground, lack of 
water, lack of plumbing, lack of sewer 
connection, are not conditions created 
by the tenant. On the other hand, he 
is the creator of overcrowding (though 
he may not be able to help it), and he 
is responsible for uncleanliness with- 
in his apartment and sometimes out- 
side of it. He and the landlord are 
in a perpetual state of trying to pass 
the buck as to responsibility for 
dilapidation and lack of repairs. Nor 
is it an easy matter for the outside 
observer to apportion the blame. Cer- 
tainly, bad houses make careless ten- 
ants, and careless tenants make bad 
houses worse, and the vicious circle 
goes on forever. But justice requires 
us to remember that structural faults 
are quite outside the tenant’s sphere 
of influence. He did not create them 
and he cannot cure them. Sometimes 
they are also beyond the landlord’s 
power to remedy. As a rule, he did 
not create them, but acquired them 
long afterward. In such cases, the 


Some 


Ij N the preceding article, Dr. Edith 
Elmer Wood reminds us that it is 
not only bad housing which makes 
bad tenants, but also bad tenants 
who make bad housing worse. Anyone 
who has followed the literature and 
discussions on housing for a number 
of years has noted the wide variation 
in correctives and remedies which are 
proposed. In spite of the fact that, 
for a hundred years, we have had in 
America problems of bad housing and, 
to some extent, slums, we have not 
clarified our collective thinking or de- 
vised a corrective policy. The very 
multitude’ of proposals that are 
offered in* all seriousness suggests, 
and we believe it to be true, that there 
is no one remedy alone. Moreover, it 
is one thing to propose to treat the 
symptoms of a disease and another 
thing to remove the causes of the dis- 
ease. 

Suppose we assemble some of the 
suggestions that have been made by 
many people on many occasions. We 

_fannot examine them in great detail, 
“but we can add a few comments in- 
tended t6 stimulate further thought. 

Suggestion 1: Raise wages so that 
all wage-earners can afford to be de- 
cently housed. 

Comment: Sooner or later, after 
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community is clearly responsible for 
the low standards it enforced at the 
time the house was built or converted 
to its present use. In this community 
responsibility lies all the justification 
needed for municipal slum clearance. 


What's the Remedy for Bad Housing? 


of the Answers—with Comments 


wages are raised, rentals and other 
costs of living go up, so that propor- 
tionately the family’s ability to pay 
rent for better housing is no greater. 
Rent continues to average from one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the total family 
income. There is nothing which leads 
us to believe there will be no families 
to stay in the rotten houses and 
neighborhoods so long as these remain 
to he occupied. Remaining, they will 
be occupied by those who cannot or 
will not afford something better. 

Suggestion 2: Teach the less fortu- 
nate people (perhaps the foreign- 
born or Negro) to desire better hous- 
ing, and how to take care of it when, 
and if, they get it. 

Comment: This appears to be an 
important thing where it is needed 
and where it is feasible; but it does 
not eliminate bad houses or build new 
and better houses and communities. 

Suggestion 3: Teach thrift to the 
wage-earner so that he can afford to 
be housed decently. 

Comment: So far as such teaching 
succeeds, of coursé the rent would be 
easier to pay. But -zhat of the re- 
sult? What are the things of which 
the family deprives itself so that it 
may have more money for rent? Can 
such thrift be maintained against the 





(Above) Backyards of a slum block in a 

large city, where the only water supply for 

seventeen families is one outdoor hydrant. 

Government-financed housing would elimi- 

nate slums like this which have no right to 
exist. 


high-pressure sales talk of those who 
would persuade the family to pur- 
chase needed articles, or perhaps lux- 
uries, “on the instalment plan”? 

Suggestion 4: Make building and 
sanitary laws less strict so that the 
cost of building will be cheapened. 

Comment: This suggestion is often 
made by those who feel that building 
laws sometimes make really unneces- 
sary requirements. However, aside 
fron’ a few instances where it may be 
desirable to alleviate such laws, to 
make it possible to build more cheaply 
may mean to build shoddy structures 
which will go to seed more rapidly. 
After the War there were thousands 
of jerry-built houses slapped together 
by speculators, and communities of 
that kind became slum-like in an ap- 
pallingly short time. 

Suggestion 5: Change the financial 
arrangements in building operations 
so that through the years to follow 
there may be gradually built up a re- 
placement fund to permit the struc- 
ture to be scrapped when it is outworn 
and replaced by a new one. 

Comment: This is one of the most 
important suggestions, and the Federal 
Government is now doing its calcu- 
lating along these lines when it con- 
siders Government aid to housing. It 
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should not be forgotten, however, that 
it might not be desirable to replace 
an outworn house by a new one if the 
neighborhood itself has also gone to 
seed and if it is not to be rehabilitated 
or rebuilt also. 

Suggestion 6: Meet the demand for 
better living quarters by accepting the 
“higher value of the land” and erect- 
ing multiple-family dwellings (tene- 
ment houses) which will produce more 
rent to the landlord for his invest- 
ment. 

Comment: There is nothing new 
about this. It has been the custom. 
It ignores the fact that multiple- 
family dwellings may not be the best 
type for families with children. It is 
the process which, if pushed to any 
length, overcrowds the land, makes 
land still higher in value, makes it 
more difficult for the public to buy 
open spaces (for recreation, sunlight 
and fresh air) to replace the open 
spaces which formerly existed 
in the front, side and rear 
yards of the first single family 
houses. The excessive and un- 
controlled manner in which our 
communities have allowed this 
suggestion to be followed in the 
past is one of the worst of our 
community bad habits. It is 
unrestrained manipulation of 
the land and building operation 
which has been one of the chief 
causes of the creation of blight- 
ed districts and slums. But, to 
be fair, we must admit, first, 
that the good multiple-family 
dwelling may be better than 
the bad single-family dwelling, 
and second, that for people of 


erty has for a particular use; and real 
estate speculation is penalized. We 
base our property taxes upon a more 
or less accurate guess as to what price 
(market price) the property would 
bring if sold; and we have encouraged 
real estate speculation to our sorrow. 
Suggestion 8: Adopt and strictly 
enforce comprehensive zoning ordi- 
nances throughout the community. 
Comment: Very important. Where 
such laws exist they have been made 
less strict than they should be, and 
always it is easy to break down such 
laws. The zoning movement in the 








Where Do You Live? 


Here is a list of ten requirements 
for good housing. Test the neighbor- 
hood in which you live or into which 
you are thinking of moving. How 
many of these requirements your 
community fulfill? 
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conditions than to allow them to de- 
velop and then try to patch them up. 

Suggestion 9: Follow the lead of 
those experiments in this and Euro- 
pean countries where model communi- 
ties, carefully designed to assure 
sunlight and air and open spaces, 
have been built on a large scale and 
have demonstrated their enormous so- 
cial value. Do this so that there will 
be a central ownership, or a group “‘co- 
partnership” ownership, committed to 
the policy of “limited dividends” on 
the investment, and to the preserva- 
tion of the social “amenities” of the 
community as more important than 
extra profits. 

Comment: This procedure will not, 
of itself, eliminate existing slums or 
blighted districts except in so far as 
the new community is placed on the 
cleared off site of the present bad 
housing. However, we know how to 
create such districts physically—as 

some of Scholastic’s illustra- 
tions indicate—even though the 


Sanitary dwellings. 
Privacy for individual families. 


Freedom from street and traffic congestion and from 
congestion of people from surrounding houses. 


Sunlight and fresh air in all dwellings. 


Accessibility to schools, parks, and places for healthful 
recreation. 


Residence near, or rapid and inexpensive transporta- 
tion to, place of employment for the workers of the 
family. 


Absence of fire hazard. 


Rental with 20% or 25% of the income of the head 
of the family. 


A reasonable and decent form of rent collection. 


Reasonable taxation for the owner of the individual 


New Deal has-not yet shown us 
how to cope with all the finan- 
cial and legal problems in- 
volved in acquiring many small 
parcels of land of supposedly 
high value from owners who 
are reluctant to give them up. 
This is where outright gifts of 
money, tax exemptions, low 
rates of interest on loans, and 
other forms of “subsidy” come 
into the picture. 

These are but a few of the 
mfriad suggestions which 
people off-r when housing is 


home. 


discussed. Often there are 
suggestions offered which have 








the higher income groups when 
there are no children, the good 
multiple-family dwelling has a legiti- 
mate if not extensive place in the 
community. 

Suggestion 7: Change the tax sys- 
tem so as not to penalize the owner 
of the single-family home. 

Comment: Here is one of the prom- 
ising leads toward correcting past bad 
methods of procedure; but the ques- 
tion is extremely controversial, is dif- 
ficult to make clear in limited space, 
and the real problem is how to make 
the change and what new system shall 
be adopted. England bases her prop- 
erty taxes upon the value which prop- 


past i2 years has been a remarkable 
demonstration of the growth of the 
public’s effort to control private way- 
wardness in the use of land and build- 
ings in urban communities. It is not 
a simple thing or a short task togbuild 
up the right kind of fair and just con- 
trol of private property in the interest 
of the general public. It might be 
much easier if everyone understood 
more clearly “how we got that way,” 
—if everyone realized the causes of 
the conditions which we desire to 
eliminate or correct,—and if it were 
realized that it is wiser to prevent bad 


a wholly or partially selfish in- 
terest behind them. Let us try 
to keep an open mind about all sug- 
gestions until they have been carefully 
examined and their relative merits as- 
certained. We shall probably agree 
that more drastic restrictive laws 
should be enforced to improve present 
bad conditions and prevent their re- 
currence. But we shall also have to 
face the positive problem of rebuilding 
our communities with good housing. 








Architect's model of housing project for 

Cleveland, Ohio, entirely financed by Fed- 

eral funds, the first venture in slum clearance 
undertaken by PWA, 
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What Can Be Done 
To Create a Model Neighborhood? 


F we want to see what can be done 

to create a model neighborhood, 

how shall we think the problem 

through? Well, first of all what 
is the problem? Isn’t it the problem 
of avoiding the bad physical and so- 
cial results which Dr. Edith Elmer 
Wood mentions in the article on page 
12? And are there not three main 
parts of the problem? Must we not 
decide, first, what we have to create 
physically in the form of buildings 
and open spaces; second, what we are 
to do to assure the best social condi- 
tions even in the good houses and 
good neighborhood; third, how we 
can pay for the land and for the 
houses we are to build? 

No problem can be solved by ignor- 
ing part of it. Because that is true, 
because this discussion must be lim- 
ited, and because you might not have 
the patience to carry on so far today, 
it will be better if we set aside the 
second and third parts of the problem 
for examination in another place or at 
another time. They must not be com- 


pletely forgotten, so we shall just 
suppose them to be set aside tem- 


A STUDY IN CONTRAST 


These two blocks in huge, sprawling 
Queensboro, New York, show what can be 
done in city-building if the right motive 
and imagination are present. Both blocks 
cover the same amount of space; both are 
within ten minutes by subway of Manhat- 
tani both were built in 1927; the price of 
a house in each is the same. 

The square at right is a typical “row” 
block built for speculation, with buildings 
covering most of the available area. 
Above is a block at Sunnyside Gardens, 
the pioneer development of the City Hous- 
ing Corporation. The houses are grouped 
around a generous central garden. (Courtesy, 
Museum of Modern Art. 


porarily while we examine the first 
part of the problem, i.e., what kind 
of a model physical layout of a com- 
munity do we desire? 

Immediately there arises a choice 
between two things. Shall we pro- 
vide that the families who are to 
occupy the houses each shall own a 
house and lot? Or, shall a family own 
shares of stock (i.e., a part interest) 
in the entire neighborhood, having 
thus the right to occupy a home in 
complete privacy, even though al! the 
families actually own a part interest 
in that house as they do in every other 
house ? 

If each family is to own a house 
and lot, or if it is to own so rauch of 
a house and lot as it has paid for 
(with the holder of the mortgage 
owning the balance of that house and 
lot), then the land must be divided up 
into building lots which can be sold 
each to an individual family. But you 
say, this is what has been the custom. 
Quite right. 

Each owner has his individual 
problems; he may not wish to remain; 
he may wish to sell his property to an 


outsider who may build something 
which does not belong in that neigh- 
borhood ; or the owner may remain but 
use his property in a way that is out 
of harmony with the uses to which his 
neighbors put their properties. Some 
general control and protection must 
be found. Legal restrictions may be 
created; zoning laws may be enacted 
under that public authority we call 
“the police power.” Naturally, such 
control irks the individual property 
owner. He will resent it; he will 
think himself entitled to do as he likes 
with his own property (even if a 
heavy mortgage means that he only 
retains a small actual ownership in- 
terest in it). Already we see that a 
community made up of many small 
parcels of separately owned land 
(lots) would mean merely the con- 
tinuation of all the neighborhood con- 
fusion of interest that we have now. 

We pause a moment to think of 
“own your own home” campaigns. 
Most people have a fundamental de- 
sire to own a home. They are deeply 
touched by the sentiment and the 
personal and traditional emotions 
aroused by the idea of “home.” Real 
estate speculators and promoters and 
salesmen have played upon that tradi- 
tion and that sentiment when they 
persuaded a family to buy on the in- 
stalment plan a house which was be- 
yond their means or a house which 
was a poor thing even when new. 
Some of the victims are disillusioned; 
many wish they were able to escape 
the unhappy results. It is not al- 
ways so, of course, but in this situa- 
tion we see that the réle of the small 
property owner is not always a happy 
one. 

However, let us consider the al- 








Garden city of Nieuwendam, near Amsterdam, Holland. The Dutch are among the most 
advanced peoples of Europe in modern architectural and housing developments. 


ternative to the idea of individual 
house and lot ownership. First of all, 
no one knows just what methods can 
be found that will allow us to create 
one large tract of land by buying up 
and re-assembling many sinall parcels 
of separately owned land. Nor can 
we see how this can be done without 
paying such high prices as will pre- 
vent us from building homes to rent 
at reasonable rentals. This is the un- 
solved problem which the Federal 
Government and the various local 
limited-dividend housing companies 
face. It must be answered if we are 
to clear the slums. But we need not 
try to answer it here, because we can 
tell our story just as well if we assume 
that there is a large tract of vacant 
and not too expensive land ready for 
our consideration. Well, we start off 
with the decision not to 
sell off the tract in small 
parcels, in fact, not to sell 
it off at all. What, then, 
can we do with it? 

We can place the build- 
ings just where we want 
to place them. There are 
no lot lines within which 
we are compelled to set a 
house—except, of course, 
the boundary lines of the 
entire tract and the lines 
of such streets or drive- 
ways as we ourselves 
choose to lay out on the 
tract. We can set the build- 
ings in the best direction 
in relation to the sunlight 
(this is called “orienta- 








English garden village at 
Bourneville, near Birmingham, 
built by the  public-spirited 
Cadbury cocoa firm. (Fortune) 


tion”); we can set them far enough 
apart that they will not cast too much 
shadow on each other; we can arrange 
them to allow the best views from the 
windows out into the gardens or small 
parks which we are to create; we can 
plan them so that the family life in- 
doors will always have privacy with 
relation to other houses in the neigh- 
borhood; we can secure a considerable 
amount of seclusion around the front 
and rear entrances of the houses; we 
can forget, if we like, a front and rear 
of the house in the usual sense, and 
both sides can be equally attractive; 
the living rooms can. look out, not 
upon traffic streets, but upon lawns 
and gardens both toward the road- 
ways and toward the interior of our 
large blocks; the rooms can be pre- 
vented from ever becoming dark 
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rooms; we can arrange service road- 
ways for the maximum convenience 
for deliveries; we can prevent unde- 
sizable placement of garages if there 
are to be individual garages, or we 
can create garage “compounds” in 
special convenient locations where 
there will be no nuisance; we can cre- 
ate play spaces for the younger chil- 
dren and, if the entire tract is large 
enough and if there are to be enough 
families, we can create playgrounds 
and larger playfields; we can provide 
paths for pedestrians through the 
inner part of the large blocks (super- 
blocks) so that the crossing of traffic 
ways will be reduced to a minimum; 
if the enterprise is large enough we 
can place the school so that children 
may go to and from it without cross- 
ing the roadways at grade but may go 
under or over the automobile roads; 
we can harmonize the architecture of 
all the houses so that the whole neigh- 
borhood will be attractive and without 
discordant parts. 

We can do many if not all these 
things because we shall be undertak- 
ing what is called a “large scale build- 
ing operation” (thus effecting many 
economies and reducing the cost of 
each dwelling) under one general di- 
recting agency dedicated to creating 
and maintaining the combined physi- 
cal and social and human values of 
the neighborhood. 

We are breathless! For there is 
hardly anything we could not do under 
these favorable conditions, if only we 
secure skilled technical advice and as- 
sistance, and if we select architects 
and others with real artistic ability. 
That we can do these things is not a 
dream at all. They have been done and 
they can be seen. The question is 


whether America is ready to pay the 
price, in thought and study, and in ris- 
ing to the challenge of the New Deal. 
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(Below) Children in their community play 
room at the Paul Laurence Dunbar Apart- 
ments, Harlem, New York City, a model 
housing project for Negroes built by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., as a philanthropic but 
self-supporting enterprise of cooperative 
tenant-owners. Many welfare services are run 
by the Negro management of the Dunbar 
Apartments. 
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(Above) Huge municipal housing project 


B for workers in Hamburg, Germany. Two 
© thousand: families occupy this block of 
1 apartments, convenient to both factory dis- 


(Courtesy Architectural 
Forum.) 
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(Below) Air view of Chatham Village, Pitts- 
burgh, considered the most successful mod- 
erate-price housing venture in America so 
far. Built by the Buhl Foundation on a 
hillside site two miles from the downtown 
district. (Photo, Aerial Surveys of Pittsburgh) 
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The 
Through 


LTHOUGH each of the articles 
on housing in this issue of Scho- 
lastic tells part of the story, 

something additional needs to be said 
about those bad community habits, those 
extravagances and wastes of money, in 
which we have been indulging. And, when 
the subject is examined, we realize that 
there is a financial or “economic” back- 
ground of the whole story of community 
building and rebuilding which ought to 
have more study. 

Let us turn to the statements which 
have been made by the American City Plan- 
ning Institute and the American Institute 
of Architects. We cannot quote them in 
full, or put together the entire jigsaw 
puzzle picture, but we can offer parts of 
it and ask you to hunt for the other 
parts, 

The Planning Institute in 1928 said: 
“Lack of permanence, of economic sta- 
bility, and of coordination are character- 
istic of much of the land and building 
development of our communities. Because 
of this, there are great economic and 
social losses. The prevailing practices 
which have brought about this result have 
arisen naturally from individual incentive 
and habit. Although they have become 
customary and traditional, they do not 
represent a concerted effort toward a com- 
munity objective which is acknowledged 
to be superior to that of individual incen- 
tive. The significance of these individual 
practices, viewed collectively, is seen in 
the following illustrations. 

“1, In many cases the subdivision and 
sale of lots is not related to any real de- 
mand for building sites, but to an existing 
or induced desire to speculate in land. 
This results in an inflation of the acreage 
values of land not ripe for building and, 
in a great many cases, it weakens or ruins 
the market for land already subdivided 
and improved with streets and utilities. 

“Perhaps the majority of the purchasers 
of lots in such “wild-cat” subdivisions are 
ignorant of the responsibilities involved in 
making the lots suitable for building. 
When they come to build they are con- 
fronted by their need to provide water or 
sewer facilities entailing additional and 
unexpected expenditures. The many who 
are unable to accept this burden either 
lose their investments or they proceed to 
build in a manner tending to create un- 
healthful conditions. 

“2. There is an aimost complete divorce 
between the subdivision of the land and 
an intelligent and socially constructive use 
of the land. Too often the land is not 
planned with reference to the types of 
building which are most suitable for erec- 
tion in particular localities, but is instead 
subdivided in accordance with some 








Standardization: A sector of Brooklyn show- 
ing monotonous rows of closely packed 
houses with no provision for playgrounds, 
turned out by jerry-building contractors. 
(Photo, Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc.) 
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Money We Waste 
Bad Community Habits 


standardized pattern which is falsely as- 
sumed to be appropriate for, or ‘will do’ 
for, any type of building. 

“3. The standardized pattern in land 
subdivision makes it impracticable to se- 
cure permanence in residence neighbor- 
hoods. When this pattern and the street 
improvements are more suitable to the re- 
quirements of apartments or business 
buildings or other intensive uses, the 
prices asked by owners of vacant lots 
continually increase, owing to real or sup- 
posed availability for intensive use. This 
common procedure does not recognize the 
facts that large areas are needed perma- 
nently for single-family residences, and 
that the standardized “pattern and im- 
provements are not those best adapted to 
this residential use. Thus the owners of 
one-family houses must accept an_exces- 
sive burden due to the resulting heavier 
charges and the higher taxes. 

“4. Vast areas are being cut up into 
streets and lots, with no provision what- 
ever for small parks for recreation and 
amenity. The resulting social and eco- 
nomic waste is incalculable. 

“In some localities there are existing 
laws which, if administered thoroughly 
and with vigor, would prevent some of the 
evils indicated herein, and would improve 
some of the undesirable conditions. .. . 
It may be admitted that planning boards 
frequently, and their advisors too often; 
show an undue tendency to compromise. 
It is these official agencies which will be 
called upon to develop and administer cor- 
rective and preventative measures.” 

The Committee on Economics of Site 
Planning and Housing of the American 
Institute of Architects, in its report of 


1932, presents an analysis of the general 
procedures through which our communi- 
ties develop, rot, expand, and go bankrupt. 
The Committee gives the following se- 
quence, which you will understand with- 
out added explanation, of practices and 
results which have been customary but 
which produce serious consequences, 
namely: (a) a public improvement; (b) 
higher property values; (c) higher taxes; 
(d) more bulky buildings, more intensive 
occupancy of private property; (e) more 
people and more vehicles in the streets; 
(f) demands for “relief from conges- 
tion”; (g) proposals of new public im- 
provements to secure that “relief”; (h) 
execution of those projects at public ex- 
pense; (i) still higher taxes; and so on, 
in ever increasing spirals leading to con- 
gestion and overcrowding, to larger and 
larger public debts, and toward eventual 
municipal bankruptcy. 

Speaking of the costs to the community 
of blighted areas and slums (apart from 
expenditures for welfare and social ser- 
vice), the Committee points out that pub- 
lic facilities (streets, sewers, water, lights, 
policing, etc.) must be furnished these dis- 
tricts at public expense. If they were not 
furnished, the neighborhood deterioration 
would be even more rapid. Families for- 
sake these districts, if they can afford to 
do so, thereby helping to create the de- 
mand for dwellings in higher-grade neigh- 
borhoods. And these rival neighborhoods 
are in competition with the districts which 
are deteriorating. Thus the new and bet- 
ter districts tend to drive the poorer 
districts farther down grade; meanwhile 
the taxes on the good neighborhoods must 
be higher in order that public facilities 
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~ The Government 


Housing 


Program 


By ROBERT D. KOHN 


Director, Housing Division, PWA 


lasting boon. It has centered atten- 

tion on the greatest physical need of 
America today—adequate housing for its 
workers. The Housing Division of the 
Public Works Administration is labeled 
an emergency organization but there is 
nothing temporary in the character of its 
program. Its immediate purpose is the 
provision of jobs for one of the largest 
and hardest-hit industries in America. 
Like the rest of the Administration’s 
highly integrated program for national 
recovery, it looks ahead to a prevention 
of such conditions in the future. 

Had the Housing Division proceeded in 
the blind, old-fashion way of spending 
the money allotted to it, without any con- 
sideration for the future, its work would 
have been far more simple. Having no 
faith, however, that when a federal allot- 
ment is exhausted a kindly stork will take 
over the job of providing work for the 
millions directly and indirectly employed 
by it, the Administration through the 
Housing Division is using its resources in 
such a way as to prevent the inevitable 
slump that would result at the end of its 
program. 

When the Housing Division began its 
work it invited private and municipal 
groups into partnership in the housing 
projects, offering to provide as much as 
85 per cent of the funds necessary for a 
given undertaking. It suggested limited 
dividend corporations and municipal hous- 
inye authorities as desirable agencies for 
cooperation. 

Response to these suggestions was slow. 


Ti depression has given America one 








and services may continue to be supplied 
to the blighted districts and slums. 

According to the report: “In effect the 
municipality does two ridiculously contra- 
dictory things, i.e., it preserves a danger- 
ous and costly pathological condition and 
at the same time attempts to compensate 
for it by vast expenditures for new proj- 
ects. It is as if a mad physician were 
to administer poison and antidote, toxin 
and anti-toxin, in concurrent doses. 

“Clearly, the continuance of sub-stand- 
ard housing in the urban picture is a prin- 
cipal cause of new housing developments 
which force the community to expand over 
wider territory, to become physically diffi- 
cult to administer, costly to repair, and 
extravagant to operate. In these trends, 
with their unsound economic basis and 
the dubious financial and legal procedures 
which they involve, is to be found the 
obvious explanation of the disconcerting 
fact that the larger the community, the 
greater the per capita cost of operat- 
ing it.” 


Any number of commercial groups came 
to Washington to ask for Government 
money for real estate development of a 
speculative character which might com- 
pete with existing adequate housing or 
new housing financed from private 
sources. Most of these plans called for 
the use of undeveloped land on the rims 
of cities; the few that involved slum 
clearance had no provisions for limiting 
profits on the new buildings to be erected 
by the establishment of a scale of rentals 
that would make the new structures serve 
the needs of even a portion of the people 
dispossessed in the clearance operation. 

In time the number of groups offering 
plans for limited dividend corporations 
increased in number. Well over three 
hundred have been considered by the 
Housing Division to the present time. 
Unfortunately, the great majority have 
been unsound; some have called for the 
erection of towering skyscrapers in 
crowded districts, with complete lack of 
appreciation of the expense involved in 
such construction and the high cost of its 
upkeep; others have involved the use of 
sites inconsistent with the logical rebuild- 
ing of their communities as projected by 
city planning bodies; yet others have been 
formulated without any understanding of 
the complex financial, architectural, and 
social factors involved. 

Even the few that came up to the stand- 
ards set by the Housing Division for 
social desirability and financial soundness 
have had great difficulties in establishing 
even the small equities demanded. Ready 
money is scarce and equity in real estate 
hard to assemble on short notice. 

Municipalities have been even less able 
to participate in the housing program 
than limited dividend corporations. Last 
January only two cities in the country 
had legal authority to engage in housing 
construction. Since the number of cities 
and private groups that could take part 
immediately in slum clearance and low- 
cost housing projects was shown to be 
too small for the quick relief of unem- 
ployment, the Housing Division formed 
the Public Works Emergency Housing 
Corporation to act as its agent in carrying 
on clearance and construction in the places 
where local Governmental and _ socially 
responsible groups were making urgent 
pleas for such action. The good faith 
of these public and private groups is 
shown by the energy with which they are 
pressing the formation of bodies that ern 
in time take over the finished building. 
manage them, and, with better times, con- 
tinue the work with local funds. During 
every stage of the working out of the 
projects the Housing Corporation will de- 
pend on, and work through, local people. 
When our cities are in positions to under- 


take the slum clearance and low-cost 
housing which they now realize they need, 
they will have at their disposal people 
and agencies already experienced in the 
handling of such matters. It will enable 
them to proceed without making many of 
the costly mistakes that might otherwise 
have occurred. 

As part of the far-seeing program of 
the Government the Public Works Admin- 
istration has established a National Plan- 
ning Board to take over some of the work 
formerly done in the Department of Com- 
merce and to coordinate and stimulate the 
old city, state and regional planning 
boards. With this powerful backing these 
bodies are coming to life again and are 
being called on for advice in the choice of 
sites for emergency public works. This 
insistence of the Federal Government that 
structures financed from Washington shall 
be part of a carefully thought out plan of 
regional development will save us from a 
crop of usciess monuments to the depres- 
sion; it also ensures additional local dis- 
cussion of why one type of project is 
chosen instead of another. 

It is not possible at present to say how 
many communities will have housing cre- 
ated under the Public Works program, 
either through the Housing Corporation, 
through municipal housing authorities, or 
through limited dividend corporations. 
Firm in its desire to stimulate local 
initiative, the Housing Division will con- 
tinue to use the two latter methods when- 
ever that is possible. At most the 
number of cities will be small compared 
with the number where work could and 
should be done. 

When the housing plans were first 
launched they were met by bitter attacks 
from construction and real estate firms 
who believed their markets were being 
invaded. Wiser counsels are beginning to 
prevail. The housing it is providing will 
compete with none produced by private 
initiative. It will compete only with 
housing that has no right to existence. 
Nobody is doing the job of providing ade- 
quate housing at rents the majority of the 
population can pay. The emergency pro- 
gram of the Federal Government is start- 
ing the ball rolling; the indications are 
that it will be kept going—through pri- 
vate initiative, if it has initiative and the 
intelligence to see its own opportunities, 
or by state or municipal action in a spirit 
of self-protection. 


This article is reprinted in condensed 
form, from the Architectural Forum for 
February, 1934, by permission of the pub- 
lishers. 
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Social Studies Section 


New Dealers Answer Their Critics 


WN what was apparently a well-planned 
! campaign to counteract the effects of 
Mi the Wirt charges (Schol., April 14, 28), 
members of the Administration advanced 
to battle in speeches defending the New 
Deal and scotching the idea that it, or 
they, is radical. The series began with 
a speech by Rexford G. Tugwell, chief 
target of the New Deal’s opponents. In- 
vited to address the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors at their annual con- 
vention, Professor Tugwell used the occa- 
sion to clear himself of the charge of 
being a “Red” and to expand his views 
of the nature of the Roosevelt “revolu- 
tion.” 

The essence of the New Deal, Mr. Tug- 
well said, is not to overthrow the tradi- 
tional liberty of the American people but 
to restore it. In recent years, he asserted, 
a small group of self-seeking individuals 
has gradually usurped vast powers, and 
in doing so has more and more imposed 
its will on the majority of our citizens. 
What Mr. Roosevelt and his followers 
hope to do, Mr. Tugwell explained, is to 
take these great powers away from the 
few rich and powerful men who now rule 
the country and restore them to the 
people. The outcries against the New 
Deal come from the very “exploiters and 
the privileged” who wield this vast power. 

Pretty much the same thing was said 
by Secretary Wallace in an address at 
Nebraska City. “When you propose new 
rules for the economic game in the in- 
terest of the many,” he said, “then it 
is that you hear groans of dismay from 
those who in the past have made the 
rules and profited by their making.” Mr. 
Wallace frankly charged Dr. Wirt with 
allowing himself to be made the tool of 
the beneficiaries of the old order in their 
onslaught on the New Deal. 

In New York Secretary Hull assured 
newspaper publishers attending the an- 
nual luncheon of the Associated Press, 
vast news-gathering agency, that the Ad- 
ministration was doing its best to avoid 
extremist views both radical and reac- 
tionary. The New Deal, he said, will be 
carried out in conformity with Ameri- 
can ideals of democracy and liberty. The 
group around the President, he explained, 








REXFORD G. TUGWELL 


does not desire to regiment the public 
any more than it desires to permit regi- 
mentation by “small private groups in 
their own selfish interests.” 

Finally came the President himself. In 
an impromptu speech in Washington he 
said, “Those who speak of revolution are 
wrong. What they should do is to drop 
the first letter of the word. We are going 
through evolution, and not revolution.” 
He warned against “30-day panaceas,” 
and ridiculed the idea that his plans 
involved “regimentation” or “coercion.” 

As if to put an emphatic period on 
the New Deal’s reply to its critics, the 
President nominated Mr. Tugwell for the 
newly-created office of Under-Secretary 
of Agriculture—a promotion in salary 
and prestige. 











Philadelphia Inquirer 
But the cat came back 


F.D.R. Opposes Silver Bills 


ESPITE the President’s opposition 

to mandatory silver legislation 

(Schol, May 5), the silver bloc in 
the Senate, meeting in informal session, 
decided to press for passage of the Dies 
Bill in its mandatory form. 

That same week Secretary Morgenthau 
released the lists of silver holders he had 
been working on since Senator Robinson’s 
resolution calling for them was passed. 
The night before the first list was made 
public a group of financiers and indus- 
trialists gave a dinner for the advocates 
of silver legislation in Congress. On the 
lists of persons and corporations holding 
large quantities of silver or having con- 
tracts to buy or sell silver in the future 
were the names of three of the dinner’s 
hosts, but none of the guests. The young 
son of a fourth sponsor of the dinner 
was shown to be heavily interested in sil- 
ver, too. Others on the lists were Gene 
Tunney, retired boxing champion; E. L. 
Cord, automobile manufacturer and finan- 
cier; William Jennings Bryan, Jr., son of 
the Presidential candidate who agitated 
for silver legislation in the depression of 
the nineties, and the treasurer of the 
“Radio League of the Little Flower,” of 
which Father Coughlin, the radio priest, 
is president. 

With the lists Secretary Morgenthau 


SCHOLASTIC 


sent a letter in which he urged the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee to 
continue the investigation of speculation in 
silver. Because none of the Congressional 
advocates of silver legislation was on the 
lists, Senator King (D., Utah) declared 
that the investigation had proved a dud. 








NRA Sanctions Lower 
Wages in South 


ACED with defiance and threats of 

secession, the NRA recently caved 

in to the coal operators of the South 
and gave up its attempt to make South- 
ern miners’ wages equal to those paid 
in the North. The episode began more 
than a month ago, when General Johnson 
issued an order amending the bituminous 
coal code to remove Southern wage 
“differentials,” but the issue involved has 
been plaguing the Blue Eagle almost 
since the NRA was passed. It-is the 
usual practice for industries located in 
the South to pay lower wages than the 
same industries in the North. North- 
ern industrialists contend that this differ- 
ence threatens their business, for in many 
cases minimum wage laws or contracts 
with unions prevent them from meeting 
the Southern competition on an equal 
footing. From the start the NRA faced 
this issue. It tried to have equal wages 
for equal work sanctioned by the soft 
coal code when the hearings were being 
conducted last summer. But the coal 
operators from Alabama and other South- 
ern states argued that unless they could 
pay lower wages than their Northern com- 
petitors they would have to go out of 
business. 

Within a week after General Johnson's 
order Alabama coal operators had de- 
cided to shut down their mines unless 
the order were revoked. Sixty mines were 
closed, and 15,000 men were thrown out 
of work. When hearings on the change 
were held in Washington, the coal op- 
erators greeted the Recovery Adminis- 
tration with open defiance. 

After nearly a month of conferences, 
the NRA backed down. The wage differ- 
entials were restored, and President 
Roosevelt issued a statement in which 
he denied the intention of producing 
“sudden or disruptive” changes in es- 
tablished economic relationships. 
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.Omaha World Herald 
The Blue Bird and the Black Bird 
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Social Studies Section 


English Fascists Hold Huge Rally 


joke. Last month Sir Oswald Mos- 

ley, leader of the Black Shirts, held 
a huge rally in Albert Hall, the largest 
auditorium in the country, and at least 
10,000 Englishmen attended, cheered, and 
gave the Fascist salute. A political move- 
ment which can fill Albert Hall to ca- 
pacity (only newspaper men _ were 
admitted free) is by no means _insig- 
nificant, and the manifest enthusiasm of 
the men and women who crowded in to 
hear Sir Oswald sent cold chills down the 
spines of Conservatives and Labor alike. 
For every-day England the demonstra- 
tion was a distinct surprise. 

It began with a histrionic display such 
as Fascists the world over delight in. In- 
stead of walking onto the platform from 
the wings, as even a Prime Minister 


Piet in Eugland is no longer a 


— * 
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Sir Oswald Mosley (right) leader of the 
British Union of Fascists, shown with his 
intelligence officer, Capt. Holliman, in the 
Fascist headquarters in Chelsea Fortress. 
Military atmosphere abounds with a Black- 
shirt detachment always on guard-room and 
sentry duty. About 150 men are quartered 
there permanently, although 5,000 can be 

accommodated 


would have done, Sir Oswald entered at 
the back of the vast auditorium. Clad in 
the uniform of his party, he marched 
sedately down the center aisle between 
two rows of black-shirted followers, who 
held their arms outstretched in a Fascist 
salute. The audience, too, saluted, and 
the cheers rattled the chandeliers of staid 
old Albert Hall. 

Sir Oswald began his speech by assert- 
ing that, whereas other nations had 
adopted Fascism when they were “trem- 
bling on the verge of communism,” Eng- 
land would come to it voluntarily before 
chaos developed. For that reason, he said, 
the Fascist triumph in England would 
not be accompanied by violence or sup- 
pression of the freedom of the press. 
Once in power, he promised, the Black 
Shirts would establish a “corporate state.” 
In that state each industry would be 
placed under the control of a self-govern- 
ing corporation, in whose board there 
would be representatives of employers, 
workers and consumers. The board would 
fix rates of wages, hours of work, prices 
and the “terms of competition.” The 
corporations would send delegates to a 
national council, and the national council 
would function as an industrial parlia- 
deciding questions of financial 


' policy and guiding the nation’s whole 


industrial life. 
On Fascist foreign policy Sir Oswald 


had much to say, too. He advocated ex- 
treme economic nationalism, the exclusion 
by government decree from Great Britain 
and her colonies of everything that could 
be manufactured in England. He as- 
serted that a Black Shirt government 
would have nothing to do with the system 
of international finance that had “its head 
office in Wall Street with a suboffice in 
the city of London.” He called the 
League of Nations “an inadequate ma- 
chine which has had bad drivers,’ and 
said that the Fascists would mend the 
machine and supply expert drivers. 

In the question period which followed 
his long speech, Sir Oswald assured his 
audience of continued Fascist allegiance 
to the King and explained his movement's 
attitude toward the Jews. While there 
would be no discrimination, he said, the 
Fascists “will know how to deal” with 
Jews who put the interests of Jewry be- 
fore the interests of England. Jews are 
excluded from membership in the Black 
Shirts, he explained, because “they are 

. international and we are national.” 

Mosley founded his Black Shirts in 
1931, but the movement had hard sled- 
ding in its formative years. Last Jan- 
uary Viscount Rothermere, wealthy news- 
paper publisher, put the strength of the 
Daily Mail back of the Mosleyites, and 
though people laughed and said that 
Rothermere always backs the wrong horse 
his support seems to have had consider- 
able influence. In February, Home Secre- 
tary Gilmour revealed that the Cabinet 
was concerned about the growth of the 
movement and was considering means to 
suppress it. The same month three mem- 
bers of the Black Shirts were brought 
to trial on a charge of giving an ex- 
pelled member castor oil (once a favorite 
cruelty of the Italian Fascists). They 
were acquitted for lack of evidence. John 
Strachey estimates that the Fascists have 
17,500 dues-paying members and 100,000 
sympathizers. 











Brown in New York Herald Tribune 
Someone is always writing on walls 





Powers Warn Japan 


APAN’S announcement of her inten- 
tion to censor China’s commercial 
and financial relations with other 
countries (Schol., May 5) produced a 
flurry of diplomatic activity in most of 
the capitals of the world. The British 
Foreign Office sent a “friendly communi- 
cation” to Tokyo, reminding the Japanese 
that the Nine-Power Treaty, or the 
“Treaty on Chinese Integrity,” as it is 
officially called, guarantees equal rights 
in China to all its signatories, and serving 
notice that Japan is not entitled to exer- 
cise any supervision over China’s affairs. 
The Chinese Minister to London, Quo 
Tai-chi, called on Sir John Simon, British 
Foreign Secretary, and U. S. Ambassador 
Robert W. Bingham to request an im- 
mediate conference of the signatories of 
the Nine-Power Treaty. (They are the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Japan, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Portugal and China.) In Geneva the 
Japanese Consul-General is- 

sued a prepared statement 

denying that his country’s 

policy was a violation of 

the “open door” but in- 

sisting on her right to stop 

“foreign aid that would 

prove to be . . . injurious 

to the maintenance of peace 

and order” in China. And 

in Washington the Chinese 

Legation denied heatedly 

that China had acquiesced 

in Japan’s doctrine of 

Asiatic hegemony, while the 

Japanese Minister, Hiroshi 

Saito, explained that that 

doctrine meant no interfer- 

ence with the “open door” 

trade policy but merely the 

right to forbid loans and 

the sale of military equip- 

ment and airplanes to China. 

(Concluded on next page) 








The Japanese Ambassador, 

Hiroshi Saito, and his family 

shown visiting Potomac Park 

to view the famous Japanese 

Cherry Blossoms in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Peace: “I took my harp to a party, but nobody asked me to play.” 


France Ends Arms Talk 


INCE Sir Anthony Eden, the British 
delegate, returned to London to 
await the French reply to Great 
Britain’s disarmament proposals 
(Schol., March 17), there have been sev- 
eral developments of great importance to 
the future peace of Europe. In a note to 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, British ambassador 
in Washington, the U. S. State Depart- 
ment expressed a desire to supplement any 
disarmament convention that might be 
decided upon with a universal pact of 
non-aggression, an agreement between na- 
tions not to invade one another’s territory 
in violation of treaty rights. This is a 
formula first urged upon the world by 
President Roosevelt nearly a year ago. 

After considerable delay France replied 
to the British suggestions, rejecting all 
but one of them flatly. The one proposal 
which the French accepted was that Ger- 
many return to the League of Nations. 
They refused to consider permitting Ger- 
many to rearm in part while they and the 
other powers begin to disarm (the chief 
British suggestion). Germany, the note 
said, ought not to be allowed to gain by 
virtue of having withdrawn from the 
League. Without guarantees of security, 
France cannot sanction even the rearma- 
ment in which the Germans are now 
known to be engaged. 

The British dispatched a memorandum 
to Germany in which they asked for an 
explanation of the great increases in mili- 
tary expenditures shown in the recently 
published German budget for 1934-35. 

Germany answered that the increase of 
172,000,000 marks for the army was for 
“eonversion of the Reichswehr into a 
short-service army; that the increase of 
50,000,000 marks for the navy was for 
the “renovation of long since obsolete 
units of the German fleet”; that the jump 
from 77,000,000 to 160,000,000 for air 
transport was “due to the replacement. of 
obsolete airplane material of a private 
German air transport company”; and that 
the estimate of 50,000,000 marks for air 
protection in the new budget as against 
1,300,000 in the old was for the “protec- 
tion of the civil population against air 
attack.” 

Declaring that this constituted “less jus- 
tification than confirmation,” the French 
in their reply to Great Britain employed 


the fact of German rearmament as the 
basis for a flat refusal to continue the 
disarmament talks outside of the League. 
Mincing no words, the French note 
accused Germany of “contempt of provi- 
sions of the treaty” of Versailles and 
called on the British government to co- 
operate in obtaining guarantees of secur- 
ity, the exact nature of which it did not 
specify. 


Powers Warn Japan 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


The most significant announcement on 
the subject, however, was made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. At a press conference 
he paused in the banter which he de- 
lights in carrying on with the White 
House reporters to say that the $1,500,- 
000,000 relief appropriation bill soon to 
pass Congress will contain a clause au- 
thorizing him to use as much of the 
money as he sees fit for carrying out the 
naval program of the Vinson Act 
(Schol., March 24, April 14). The tim- 
ing of this announcement was taken to 
mean that the Administration views the 
Far Eastern situation with some alarm 
and wants Japan to know that it is pre- 
pared to defend American business men’s 
trading rights in China whatever the cost. 

Perhaps alarmed by this threat, Japan 
hastened to modify the terms of her 
original statement. An “official transla- 
tion” delivered to the State Department 
was much milder than the first announce- 
ment, made verbally in Tokyo by a For- 
eign Office spokesman. But it did not 
leave any doubt that Japan feels priv- 
ileged to object to sales of military 
equipment to China, or other forms of 
aid which might make China a more 
formidable adversary of Japanese troops. 

Meanwhile in Shanghai salesmen for 
American and Italian airplane manufac- 
turers continued to ply their trade. 
Lately they have taken up the practice 
of stunting their planes over the city. 
Captain Frank Hawks is one of the 
American salesmen. Many think it is this 
activity of the plane manufacturers that 
is behind the Japanese announcement. 
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Dillinger Eludes Posse 


===0 the average citizen, the most promi- 
nent figure in the news last month 
was John Dillinger. Once again the 
bandit who has successfully eluded 
the authorities since last October shot his 
way out of a trap and escaped. 

On Friday, April 20, Dillinger drove up 
to a road house near Mercer, Wisconsin, 
with five men and four women. Carrying 
a machine gun, Dillinger told the pro- 
prietor who he was and announced that 
he and his friends would stay there. 

On Sunday night Federal agents, hav- 
ing gotten wind of the hideout, ap- 
proached the resort. As they drew near the 
building, three CCC boys came out and 
went to their own car. The agents com- 
manded them to stop and when they failed 
to obey, opened fire. One of the boys was 
killed and the other two wounded. 

The noise outside must have been heard 
by Dillinger, for a blast of macine gun fire 
was promptly opened on the agents from 
inside the building. During the confusion 
which followed, Dillinger and his gang 
escaped. One group went to a nearby 
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A few of the weapons which John Dillinger 

is accustomed to carry with him. They were 

found in the Wisconsin resort after Dillinger 
escaped. 


filling station, where they were attempting 
to force the proprietor to drive them 
away when three Federal agents drove up. 
The Dillinger men shot them all down 
with a machine gun. One died instantly, 
and one was critically wounded. The 
bandits escaped in the agents’ car. Dil- 
linger and the rest of his men got away in 
another stolen automobile. Though 5,000 
men, led by the Department of Justice, 
took up the search, there seemed to be no 
trail to follow. 

John Dillinger began his career of crime 
with a small store robbery. He served a 
sentence in the Indiana State Prison and 
was paroled in June, 1933. In September 
he was arrested at Dayton, Ohio, and 
identified as the leader in four bank rob- 
beries. On October 1 he was released 
from jail by three confederates. After 
robbing two more banks, he was again 
arrested, this time at Tucson, Arizona, and 
flown to Indiana for trial. With the aid 
of a Negro prisoner and a “gun” he had 
whittled out of wood, he got away on 
March 3. On March 31 he and his com- 
panions shot their way out of a police 
trap in St. Paul, Minn. On April 12 he 
held up a police station, taking four 
bullet-proof vests and two revolvers. 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


LOCH NESS “MONSTER” 

The Loch Ness “monster” has not only 
been seen again, but has been photo- 
graphed. The photographs, sent to the 
United States by radio, show a small head 
on a long, tapering neck and a bit of the 
body breaking through the surface of the 
Loch. A writer in the Commonweal ex- 
presses the belief that the animal “is 
almost certainly an amphibian belonging 
to the remote, but post-glacial period 
when all the great chain of lakes, Loch 
Ness, Loch Oich and Loch Lochy, running 
through the Great Glen of Scotland, were 
still connected with the ocean.” The 
author suggests that the creature may 
have been disturbed by blasting in the 
neighborhood and have come to the sur- 
face for the first time in millennia. Others 
still think it is a hoax. 


MILK CONTROL 

The AAA has conceded defeat of its 
plan to reduce the production of milk. 
“Opposition propaganda beat our story to 
the country,” explains Chester A. Davis, 
AAA chief. 


CREDIT 

Accepting the suggestions of Chairman 
Jesse Jones of the RFC, the Senate late 
last month passed a bill giving the RFC 
power to make loans direct to industries 
and commercial businesses. Mr. Jones’ 
suggestions were offered as an alternative 
to the President’s proposal to set up 12 
intermediate credit banks (Schol., April 7). 


GERMAN CHURCHES 

Reichbishop Mueller recently revoked 
the decree by which he sought to make 
himself absolute dictator of all Protestant 
churches in Germany (Schol., Jan. 27) 
and proclaimed an amnesty for the re- 
bellious pastors. 


SPAIN 

The Cabinet of Alejandro Lerroux re- 
signed late in April. President Niceto 
Aleala Zamora asked Ricardo Samper, 
Lerroux’s Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce, to form a new Cabinet. Samper is 
a member of the Radical party which 
Seftor Lerroux heads. 


RAILROAD LABOR 

The two months’ dispute over railroad 
wages was settled by an agreement pro- 
viding for the gradual restoration of the 
10 per cent cut over a period of nine 
months. A few days after this agreement 
was reached, President Roosevelt extended 
for another year the section of the Rail- 
road Act which created the office of Fed- 
eral Coordinator of Transportation and 
reappointed Joseph B. Eastman. 


CUBA 

Federal agents, armed with an order to 
extradite General Machado, were unable 
to find the former President of Cuba in 
New York. He is wanted in Havana to 
face murder charges. 





THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 
HOUSE 


Ordered a committee to investigate dis- 
crimination against Negroes in the House 
restaurant. 

Passed a bill removing nationality restric- 
tions against women. 

Passed a bill to aid the development of voca- 
tional education. 


SENATE 


Completed Congressional action on the Jones- 
Costigan Sugar Quota Bill. 

Passed a bill authorizing the RFC to lend 
directly to industry. 

Passed a bill authorizing RFC loans to 
finance exports and imports. 

Passed the Black-McKellar Air Mail Bill. 
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Bubbles from News Cauldron 


The NRA is issuing “individualized” 
Blue Eagles. Where the words “We Do 
Our Part” now appear there will be the 
one word “Code,” and beneath it the 
name of the trade or industry to which 
the employer displaying the Eagle be- 
longs, together with his individual regis- 
tration number. The change is part of 
the drive for compliance which has been 
getting under way for several weeks. 

e 


Italy recently opened the longest 
double-track railroad tunnel in 
world. It pierces the Apennines between 
Florence and Bologna, and is more than 
11 miles long. Begun 20 years ago, it 
cost $100,000,000. 

io 

The universe, says Dr. Edwin Hubble 
of Mount Wilson Observatory, is a finite 
sphere 6,000,000,000 light years in di- 
ameter. In it there are 500,000,000,- 
000,000 nebulae (of which the Milky Way 
is one). The whole thing is exploding 
with the speed of light (186,000 miles per 
second). Beyond the outer edge of the 
universe there is literally nothing, not even 
space. With the most powerful telescope 
in use today we can see less than one 
tenth of one per cent of the universe. 

« 


The Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, 
has on display about 500 of the 15,000 
works of art produced under the Public 
Works of Art Project last winter. All 
accounts indicate that it is a very fine 
show. 

. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee last 
month reported favorably on a bill to 
permit doctors, druggists, hospitals and 
clinics to give information about birth 
control. This has been a Federal offence 
since 1873. 

* 


At its biennial convention this year the 
National League of Women Veters heard 
Professor William Elliott, chairman of 
the department of government at Har- 
vard, assert that the Constitution of the 
United States must be radically altered 
if it is not to be scrapped altogether. 

e 


According to Secretary Perkins, wages 
paid to industrial workers in March were 
27 per cent more than those of March, 
1933, while employment in March in- 
creased 37 per cent above the level of a 
year ago. 

e 

From an ad in the American Machinist 
pushing a new type of shell: “Fragments 
become coated with the acids in exploding 
and wounds caused by them mean death 
in terrible agony within four hours if not 
attended to immediately. From what 
we are able to learn of conditions in 
the trenches (munitions manufacturers 
are careful to keep away from trenches 
themselves, apparently) it is not possible 
to get medical assistance to anyone in 
time to prevent fatal results .. . there 
seems to be no antidote that will counter- 
act the poison.” Prices upon request. 


Deaths of the Week 


_ Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 89, grand-daughter- 
in-law of the “Commodore” who graduated from 
navigating a ferry boat to ruling a kingdom of 
railroads. . . . Col. William Thaw, 40, commander 
of the Lafayette Escadrille, famous flying unit in 
the A.E.F Le Baron Russell Briggs, 78, 
Harvard's best-known and best-liked dean, for 
many years a leading figure in the world of edu- 
cation. . . . Paul Shorey, 76, eminent classical 
scholar and professor of Greek at the University of 
Chicago. . . . Zalmon Gilbert Simmons, 63, hed. 
manutacturerf. 











WRIGHT & DITSON’S 
WIDE RANGE OF GREAT 


TENNIS RACKET 
VALUES! 


GOLD STAR—Here's a racket that's got 
driving power and accuracy galore! 
Bring out your dest game. This is a pop- 
ular model with leading players $1? 
—it'll be a favorite veh you! 


ALL-AMERICAN— An open throat model, 
similar to the Top-Flite. Plenty of 
speed and zip. Particularly well- $g 
balanced. 


COMET — Here's a remarkable value! As 
fine an all around racketas you'll ¢ 550 


find. 


SURPRISE— An outstanding tennis bar- 
gain. A great racket at the price. $375 


And many other models. Styles and 
rices to suit everyone. With such a 
arge selection, you're sure to find one 

to use in your BIG tournament. 


The finest tennis ball in the game is 
better than ever, this year! It has a 
heavier felt cover, making it easier to 
control—adding to its long, long life. 


Each Champicnship is uniform—each 
bounds perfectly. No sudden diving or 
floating. Your dealer will be glad to 
show you the Championship ball and 
the Wright & Ditson rackets. 


©1034, A.J... W. 8D. 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT Y 











WAVIA 
Pron Year! 


VISIT 
THE VIKING LANDS 


3 SWEDEN 
®o NORWAY 
DENMARK 


WHAT A RELIEF —in this hurly-burly 
world, to vacation in a peaceful haven— 
among friendly peoples. The restful Northern 
Countries offer a gracious welcome to visitors. 
And naturally you'd pick a Viking ship, 
manned by Viking sons to visit Viking Lands. 


A WORD TO THE WISE—A DOLLAR 
IS STILL A DOLLAR IN SCANDINAVIA 
WHERE EXCHANGE RATES 

ARE FAVORABLE. 
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Rates from 


Make your next trip to Europe via the 
Swedish American Line. You will find 
on these gleaming white Viking liners 
the ultimate in service, cuisine and 
appointments. Suggestions and itiner- 
aries for Scandinavian tours of any 
duration cheerfully submitted with- 
out obligation on your part. 


Apply for illustrated literature 
to your own Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN 
21 State Street LINE 


Offices and agents 
Ne@ York 


in all cities 
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By KENNETH M. GOULD 
The Japanese "Monroe Doctrine" 


APAN has laid down a barrage of 
| “statements” which, taken together, 

seem to constitute a fairly definite 

policy of overlordship in China and a 
challenge to any foreign power which 
might dispute her position on the Far 
Eastern mainland. These  manifestoes 
came from various sources—an unofiicial 
“spokesman” of the Foreign Office; the 
Consul General at Geneva (who repre- 
sents Japan's interests there since her 
dramatic withdrawal from the League of 
Nations over the Manchurian  contro- 
versy); a War Office spokesman; the 
Japanese Ambassador at Washington, 
Hiroshi Saito; and finally an “official in- 
terpretation” from Koki Hirota, the For- 
eign Minister, which, by more conciliatory 
words, aims to prove to the western pow- 
ers that Japan has no _ intention of 
infringing upon their freedom of relations 
with China. That this confusion of 
sources and versions was deliberate and 
typical of recent Japanese diplomacy 
seems hardly open to doubt. The foreign 
policy of Japan, it is clear, is no longer 
controlled by the civil authorities, but is 
directly determined by the military and 
naval clique which dominates the Tokyo 
government. By a recent decree, the 
Japanese Navy is no longer answerable 
to the cabinet and the Diet, but only to 
the Emperor, as is already the Army. 
The Emperor, not a strong personality, 
is the symbol of Japanese patriotism, 
but his policies mean only what the mili- 
tarists want them to mean. When an 
admiral attacks Shanghai, or a general 
overruns Jehol, the Foreign Office soon 
finds ways to explain how these acts are 
in harmony with existing treaties. 

The Japanese “Monroe Doctrine” as- 
serts in effect, that Japan has special 
rights in China; accepts responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace and order in 
China; objects to the other powers’ sup- 
plying to China munitions, airplanes, mili- 
tary instruction, or funds which might 
be used for “political” purposes; opposes 
joint operations of the other powers in 
giving financial or technical assistance to 
China; and intends to be the sole judge 
of the meaning of treaties, or whether the 
activities of other nations may lead to 
“disturbance” in the Far East. Japan 
wants China to stay weak and disunited, 
and resents anything which tends to 
strengthen the independence and nation- 
alistic spirit of the Nanking government. 
Her pronouncements are plainly aimed at 
the United States, which has been mak- 
ing wheat loans to China, selling war 
planes, and detailing military advisers to 
Nanking. They aiso appear to refer to 
the League of Nations, which has set up 
a China Committee, under Ludwig 
Rajchman of Poland as chairman, to 
supply international economic assistance 
to China. 

However Japan may interpret her poli- 
cies, other nations almost unanimously 
believe them to violate the Nine-Power 
Treaty (see page 21), framed at Wash- 
ington in 1922, which pledges its signers 
to respect the independence and _terri- 
torial integrity of China, and writes into 
an international code the historic Ameri- 
can policy of the “Open Door,” enunciated 
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by Secretary of State John Hay in 1900, 
guaranteeing equal freedom of trade. in 
China to all countries. If Japan should 
forcibly attempt to exercise her veto on 
shipments of any kind from foreign na- 
tions, she would provoke a_ situation 
wherein war would sooner or later almost 
inevitably result. That America would 
not lightly enter into such a conflict is 
undoubted. But Japanese-American re- 
lations have been none too good since 
the Manchukuo adventure, and are likely 
to be further aggravated unless President 
Roosevelt, by informal diplomacy, arrives 
at some sort of agreement with Japan 
which would recognize Japan’s position in 
Asia in return for certain conéessions 
such as the abolition of the Japanese ex- 
clusion clause of our immigration laws (a 
just demand, by the way, which America 
should have granted long ago). There 
have been some indications that such a 
pact might develop. 

China is gradually approaching a break- 
up in which the powers will scramble 
for the dismembered pieces. Four pow- 
ers hold territory on her borders and 
have established growing “Spheres of in- 
fluence” which penetrate deeply toward 
the heart of China proper. They are 
Japan, with the spearhead of Manchukuo 
and Jehol pointed straight at Peiping; 
Soviet Russia, which dominates Outer 
Mongolia and is also powerful in Sinkiang 
(Chinese Turkestan), the westernmost 
province; Great Britain, which has crossed 
the Himalayas from India and established 
a protectorate over Tibet; and France, 
which from s.r vantage-point in Indo- 
China, is waiting to gobble up the rich 
southern provinces of Yunnan and 
Kwangsi. This double ring of border 
provinces is for all practical purposes in- 
dependent of the Nanking Government. 
The republic, under a party torn by in- 
ternal dissension, the Kuomintang, is in 
no position to prevent aggression from 
outside. Moreover, in the heart of the 
Yangtse Valley, a huge territory in 
Hunan and Kiangsi provinces is already 
controlled by a compact native Com- 
munist leadership sympathetic with Rus- 
sia, which Chiang Kai-Shek has _ been 
powerless to dislodge. Japan has her out- 
posts on the eastern borders of Inner 
Mongolia, and is fencing with Russia over 
who shall control the enlarged Mongol 
empire which seems likely to evolve, and 
which will either go the way of Man- 
chukuo, or become a soviet republic. The 
interests of Russia and Britain clash 
similarly in the remote western provinces. 

That Japan intends, if possible, to seize 
control throughout North China, and per- 
haps the maritime province of Siberia, 
containing Russia’s only Pacific port, 
Vladivostok, needs little proof. If she 
did, the oft-predicted war with Russia 
would soon be a fact. The Nanking 
Government may arrive at (and perhaps 
has already negotiated secretly) an 
agreement with Japan by which it will 
retire permanently below the Yellow 
River. Such a surrender of Chinese sov- 
ereignty would irritate the powers no 
end, but they may not be able to pre- 
vent it. The European powers concerned 
are reluctant to make too strong a pro- 
test. England had a military alliance 
with Japan until only a few years ago. 
And France has sold quantities of muni- 
tions to the Japanese. 
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Who's Who in the News 
SHERLOCK 


Because criminals today escape local 
police simply by crossing state lines, the 
need for national police grows along 

with the rise in 

Sa crime. Since 1908, 

° . the Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the 
Department of Jus- 
tice has grown from 
a meagre office to 
the most formidable 
police organization 
in the country. (Do 
not confuse the D-J 
men with the Secret 
Service, which is 
confined to the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment. D-J men are called Special Agents, 
a name now charged with terror for 
criminals. Of the men the Department 
brings to trial, 94 per cent are convicted.) 

Most of the Bureau’s growth has come 
in the last ten years under J. Edgar 
Hoover, a tireless worker with a passion 
for scientific methods. He spent years 
studying foreign police methods. His 
agents carry more equipment than a lines- 
man, use more chemicals than Craig Ken- 
nedy. Hoover has built the most extensive 
finger-print file in the world: 3,500,000. 
Every day, 2,000 prints come in for identi- 
fication. 

Old-line detectives deride Hoover be- 
cause he has little field experience himself. 
He worked feverishly in the Library of 
Congress, graduated in law, and clerked 
in the Justice department before he took 
over the job of grizzled William J. Burns. 
He is said by some to be autocratic, pom- 
pous, and impatient with failure. But that 
94 per cent conviction record is a beauty. 
Hoover insists on legal or accounting ex- 
perience for all his agents. He also be- 
lieves in giving the high salaries for brains 
rather than for experience. 

Not yet 40, he likes tennis, wishes he 
could still play baseball. His official state- 
ments are dramatic, as are his magazine 
articles. His speech is sprinkled with 
aphorisms. He has developed in_ his 


workers a rare team spirit. 


HOUSER 

Langdon Post, housing commissioner for 
New York City, once went to the Legisla- 
ture for Tammany. 


Before that he’d gone 
to Harvard, written 
movie reviews for 
Hearst, worked in a 
celluloid factory, 
and lost an inheri- 
tance in a dry oil 
well. It may be that 
his career really be- 
gan when he mar- 
ried the daughter of 
liberal cartoonist 
Rollin Kirby. But, 
in the record, he 
—— started going places 
when he broke with 
Tammany by backing the Seabury probe. 
Tammany threw him out so hard that he 
bounced high into the reform movement, 
landed a fat appointment under LaGuar- 
dia, and organized the progressive Demo- 
crats who are trying to save the party 
from the Tammany spoils system. 

As Housing Commissioner, he is doing 
an excellent job of tearing down firetraps, 
plague spots, and architectural eye-sores. 
What he can do about the more difficult 
job of building model apartments remains 
to be seen. 

His smile is as contagious as that of his 
intimate friend, the President, who calls 
him “Tubby.” 
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T’S ENERGY that puts you across 

in the final lap! And energy is 
what you get in Shredded Wheat. 
For Shredded Wheat is made of 
Nature’s richest energy food—whole 
wheat. It’s 100% whole wheat, with 
nothing added, nothing taken away. 








Carbohydrates, proteins, minerals, 
vitamins, bran—these are the ele- 
ments you need for energy and en- 
durance, for strong bones and supple 
muscles. And they’re all in Shredded 
Wheat. That’s why you'll find 
Shredded Wheat on so many training 
tables, by order of the coach himself. 


Tell the family you want Shredded 
Wheat tomorrow morning — with 
milk or cream and your favorite fruit. 
Eat it every morning, and let it help 
you build the kind of physique that 
wins championships! 

A product of 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers”’ 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE VITALLY DIFFERENT FOOD 
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Tilden’s Backhand 


ID you say that your backhand is 

weak? If so, cheer up on the 

thought that Bill Tilden’s backhand 
was so weak that it caused him to give 
up competitive tennis for a year and de- 
vote his time exclusively to hitting back- 
hands against a barn door. 

Through practice, Tilden strengthened 
his backhand to the point where it became 
as strong as his forehand. Tilden prob- 
ably would never have become the great 
player he is had he been satisfied with the 
1925 condition of his backhand. It was 
this insecure backhand that slowed up 
Tilden’s rise to his first national singles 
championship. Tilden was 27 years old 
when he reached the top, and then he 
stayed there for ten years, turned profes- 
sional, and now, again, at forty-two, can 
‘ turn back any player, amateur or profes- 
sional, two out of three. 

Francis T. Hunter, Tilden’s firm friend 
and doubles partner in many a champion- 
ship match, was never very much of a 
player off the left side. His forehand 
was the most vicious in the game, yet it 
was not enough to enable Hunter to beat 
the best players of his day, such as Tilden 
and the French stars. Hunter and Tilden 
met in many final tournament matches, 
but I do not recall one important final 
that Hunter won from Tilden. Usually 
Tilden would “carry the match along” to 
make Hunter look good, and Tilden would 
protest to the newspapermen when any hint 
of this generosity ever crept into their 
stories. 

Hunter’s backhand was impotent be- 
cause as an undergraduate at Cornell, 
when he had no intention of going into 
big-time tennis competition, he shifted the 
racquet completely over to his left hand 
when the ball came to him on his left. He 
hit forehanders with his natural swing, 
the right, and backhanders with his left. 
But when he got out and had the-oppor- 
tunity to play a little minor tournament 
tennis, he was encouraged by Tilden to 
build up an orthodox backhand. The 
best he could do with it was to slice it, 
and he managed to get this slice under 
fairly good control and make his whole 
game much stronger than it had been 
when he was transferring the racquet from 
hand to hand. But a slice at best is a 
comparatively slow shot, and compared to 
the burning, splitting speed of his violent 
top-spinning forehand, Hunter’s backhand 
was an infant in pink ribbons. Hunter 
did not stay near the top very long. When 
Tilden turned professional, Hunter went 
with him, but he did not take it seriously, 
for his livelihood did not depend on it. 

What Hunter did in the way of com- 
promise on this backhand is what many 
young players, boy and girl, do when they 
find it is so much more difficult to drive 
with a full, flat-racquet swing off the left 
side than off the right. They slice, they 
chop, they saw the air. Some even go 
so far as to do what Hunter did in his 
college days—change hands. Or what 
Vivian McGrath, the Australian Davis 
Cup player, does today—use two hands 
on backhand strokes. Incidentally, he 
does it very well. 

What to do with a weak backhand, that 


is the question. I would suggest follow- 
ing somewhat Tilden’s example, to this 
extent: 

Be willing to give one year to promot- 
ing your backhand regardless of whether 
it means losing matches that you other- 
wise would win. This is a state of mind 
recommended. 

Do not run around your backhand; that 
is, when the ball comes to your left take 
it with a backhand stroke, and do not 
maneuver so that you can swing at it 
forehand. 

Experiment with the backhand grip, 
until you find the one that gives you the 
most satisfaction. 

The ideal backhand stroke has the same 
features as the ideal forehand, namely, 
start of the racquet heatl far back; a 
full continuous, even stroke; the finish of 
the racquet head somewhere near the 
point from where it started. This makes for 
a complete circuit, as seen in the accom- 
panying moving picture sequence showing 
Tilden’s backhand. The white line, put in 
by our artist, describes better than addi- 
tional words what is meant by the phrase 
“full-fashioned stroke.” Sounds like 
something in the hosiery line. 

For demonstration purposes, Tilden, of 
course, executed the perfect stroke, and 
used faultless footwork. Tilden uses this 
complete type of stroke in playing most of 
the ground shots, yet there are times when 
he wishes to slice, or impart some other 
special spin to a ground ball, or when he 
does not have time to cock the racquet 
and make the complete stroke. At these 
times, he does the best he can to meet the 
occasion, without thought of  stroke- 
length. 

A full complete stroke for driving is 
used by the ranking players because it 
imparts (1) depth, (2) speed, and (3) 
pace to the return. A deep return is 
one that lands close inside the baseline. 
Speed is the rate at which the ball travels 
through the air, and pace is its reaction 
in coming off the ground. 

In learning the backhand, and in build- 
ing up a weak backhand, this fullness of 
stroke should be a main objective. To 
acquire it so that the ball is hit in good 
time, with the foot nearer the net in ad- 
vance of the other, and with the ball a 
comfortable (not cramped) distance from 
the body at the moment of impact, will 
be no quick and easy task. Progress in 
conditioning the wrist muscles, the sense 
of timing, and the eye-concentration on 
the ball, comes slowly. But with the 
progress comes satisfaction and a more 
enjoyable game of tennis. 

—JACK LIPPERT. 


e 

“I suppose at the efficiency expert’s 
wedding you didn’t do anything so waste- 
ful as throwing rice.” 

“Oh, yes, we did; but as a concession 
to his teaching, we had the rice done up 
in cotton bags, each missile weighing two 
pounds.” 

—The Rail. 
e 

She: “Darling, I have had a question 
I have been wanting to ask you for 
weeks.” 

‘He: “Go ahead, I have had am answer 
ready for months.” 


—The Rail. 
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The Teacher's Column 


READING LIST ON HOUSING 


“Starred references indicate items particularly 
good for beginning students because written in 
simple, non-technical language. 


BOOKS 

“Catherine Bauer, Modern Housing (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1934). 

Sheldon Caen, The New World Architecture 
Csveright 1930). 

Morris nowles, Yndustrial Housing (McGraw- 
Hill, 1920). 

*Lewis Mucstord, Sticks and Stones (Boni & 
Liveright, 1924). 

Charles 8. Purdom, The Building of Satellite 
Towns (Putnam, 1929). 

Lawrence Veiller, oar , ones Law (Russell 
Sage *Foundation, 1920 

“Charles Harris Whitaker, "The Joke About Hous- 
ing (Marshali, Jones, Boston, 1920). 

*Edith Elmer Wood, Housing Progress in Western 
Europe (Dutton, 1923). 

*Edith Elmer Wood, Recent Trends in American 
Housing (Macmillan, 1931). 


MAGAZINES 


Architectural Forum, especially articles by Fred- 
erick L. Ackerman, Feb. and March, 1934, on 
economic phases. 

Architectural Record, especially wig e by Henry 
Wright, March, 1930, 1931, and 1 

Architecture (Cc harles ‘Scribner's Sons}, special 
Housing Number, July-Aug., 1933. 

City Planning (quarterly), official organ of Ameri- 
can City Planning Institute. 

“Fortune, series of articles, Feb.-July, 1932, later 
reprinted in form under title, Housing 
America (iyroours,, es also Aug., Sept., 
Nov., 1932; Feb., 

*Survey Graphic, ae, ‘numbers, May, 1925 and 
Oct., 1932; also articles, Aug., ov., 1933; 
March, 1934. ; 

Journal of American Institute of Architects, 1920 
and following. 


PAMPHLETS 


Amerjcan Institute of Architects: Reports of 
Committees on Community Planning and Eco- 
nomics of State Planning and Housing. 

*Buhl Foundation, Farmers Bank Bide. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., pamphlet on Chatham Village. 

*Citv Housing Corporation. 587 Fifth Ave.. New 
York City, pamphlets on Radburn and Sunnyside. 
*League for Industrial Democracy, 112 E. 19th 
St., New York City, Municipal Housing, by 
Helen L. Alfred. 

Workers’ Press, Educational Bureau, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York City, A Primer on Housing, 
by Arthur C. Holden. 


The reading list above should be called 
to the attention of every student who is 
interested in going deeply into the subject 
of Housing. It is important for students 
to know that there are great vocational 
possibilities in this field, not so much for 
traditional architects, who will be rela- 
tively unimportant in large-scale housing, 
but for engineers, managers, directors, 
and organizers of planned communities. 


Students should also be eager to make a 
survey of their own homes and neighbor- 
hoods with regard to housing conditions. 
There is a useful list of questions on page 
14 as a basis for the survey. The more 
ambitious ones can create housing models 
on a small scale in their craft shops. An 
exhibition of model housing is an excel- 
lent detail for a school exhibition. It has 
been done. 


“. . . None may seek purity 
Having for foulnesse pity 


And things growne awry... .” 


Have these lines of Ezra Pound’s any 
association with the attitude of a city to- 
ward its slums? Is the appeal df this 
poem for destruction? Does it say what 
is to follow once things are “clean slayne”? 


It is said that the annual expense of 
slums to @ city is greater than would be 
the cost of rebuilding the land with fine 
low-rent garden apartments. If this is so, 
what prevents a city from cleaning up the 
slums? 
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Rub some 3-in-One Oil into the palm of your 


glove or mitt. Softens the leather; 
preserves it; makes fast ones stick! 
Better for your bike and roller skates, 
too. In handy cans and bottles. 


3-IN-ONE ¥ 








Better Your Game 
WITH A 
ADR ASANSETY 


8 29! 

TENNIS pall 
Research and _ skill 
have produced these 
rackets which give 
every benefit to the 
player. Their life 
has been maintained 
thru the special 
“Live - Wood” proc- 


ess. Send us your 
dealer’s name. 





NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
P. ©. Box 472, Pawtucket, R. # 














EARN MONEY 


STRINGING TENNIS RACKETS 






Veclaging. make $200.00 ond more 


ot ae toot We teach you how to be oa BI a 
vou a 
a 


ING MONEY STRING ing 
TENNIS RACSETS 
am 


cm 
ness, L “atest price list 
and told of stringing equipment. 


Co. 
4s 
Makers of famous * TOMGUT 
“Court Tested’ Tennis St 
Price range—enough strings 
one racket, 8Qc and up. 





Horton Smith, the golf pro is, as every- 
one knows, just about the most temperate 
and modest young player in the game 
today. A few years ago when he came 
out of the West to sweep a triumphant 
path through tourney after tourney he 
journeyed out to movie land. 

The Angelenos feted him no_ end. 
Through it all Horton Smith remained the 
same, shy Joplin boy he always had been. 
One day at a party a movie queen, piqued 
at this mysterious youngster, leaned over 
and said: 

“Mr. Smith, [ hear you are the perfect 
young man. Do you mean to tell me you 
have no vices?” 

“Why, sure I have,” said Horton. 

“You have! What are they?” 

“Well,” and Horton stammered, “—er 
sometimes I’m sorta short with my putts!” 

—Rezr Dean in Judge. 





7 
“Did you find the novel I loaned you 
enjoyable?” 
“IT found it instructive, anyway.” 
“What did it teach you?” 
“Not to read any more by the same 
author.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


LEARN 


to play tennis 
like a star! 


IMPROVE your game! Clip the coupon 
now for free booklet “Stroking with Vinnie 
Richards.” All the most important strokes 
in tennis illustrated with motion picture 
“stills”. Each stroke described in detail by 
Vincent Richards. Professional Outdoor 
Champion of the World. Contains close-ups 
of proper grips, rules of the game, court 
measurements and other interesting infor- 
mation as well. Yet it costs you nothing! 
Write for your free copy today and full 
information about world-famous Dunlop 
racket and ball. Don’t delay ... mail the 
coupon now. 


SEND FOR 


FREE BOOKLET 
by “Vinnie” Richards . 





eeeeeseseeosooooessesesessoeee 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Co, 
Sheridan Drive, Buffalo, N. Y. 
send me my free copy of **Stroking with Vincent Richards"’ 
and tell me about the famous Dunlop tennis ball thet is official 
choice for championship play in 29 countries 


Name 





Address 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSS 


CORRECTION 


The name of David Craig, director of the Pittsburgh 
Photographic Salon was inadvertently omitted from 
the list of art jurors to whom Scholastic extended its 
thanks in the Student Written issue. Also, in the 
catalog of the exhibit, Carl Tuttle of West Tech H. 8S 

Cleveland, was incorrectly listed as having won first 
prize of $25 in prints. He won second prize of $25 

There were two third prizes in sculpture, because of 
a tie between Robert Ferguson, 14, Ann Arbor — ) 
H. &. and Charles Smehyl, 19, wees (Pa.) H. 8. 
Both students were awarded $ 


WRITING 


PAYS RICH REWARDS 


publicity, book publishers consnaneiy a ee for new 

of new writers every year enter this 

promeabie tnocinating profession. Part time or full ee. 
Often th 41,3 confident win success. 

bing new training mened 


free book descri 
-- 5 I brane 63 oO he nt Tells —~ modern home 
+x y course av: i 
low cost on deferred payment plan. A FREE 


wers of observation and present writing 
No obligation. Write for yours _ A cant must 
have equivalent of 2 yrs. High School English. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF WRITING 























Dept. SC-51, 20 West 60th St., New York City 
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Student 


Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 








Exams 






Sirs: Because’ students cheat, 
should examinations be done away 
with? I think not. The way to 
stop cheating is for teachers to 
give tests without announcing them. Then 
students would not have a chance to pre- 
pare notes for cribbing. At the same 
time, the teacher would get a better idea 
of the work done. And students would 
keep their work up daily instead of cram- 
ming. 










—Agnes Neydlick, St. Paul School, 
Owosso, Mich. 






* 
The Bible 
Dear Editor: Geraldine Carpenter in 
the April 2Ist issue said rashly, “The 
Bible is made of cruel, barbaric wars, vul- 
garity, murder and falsehood.” To which 
version of the Bible does she refer? I 
am sure it is not the Douay version. 

—Dorothy Redmond, Alvernia H. S., 

Chicago, Illinois. 

. 












How to Behave 
Dear Forum: A few days ago a woman 
theroughly experienced in all phases of 















Student Section SCHOLASTIC 


passing. It is also likely that a high 
school student is not mature enough to 
know whether or not he wanted to study. 

Person. ‘ly, I do not believe either sys- 
tem is desirable. Each has faults. Grad- 











ing should be based on a student’s ote I 

, : and his marks in relation to his intelli- 
ees aoe tga) onder! gence quotient, if it could be done. I Q 

many questions that the girls think the plugger with an average mind 
asked especially concerning who works hard for a “B” o ae should Sc 

boy Gstenda The girls enjoyed get more honor than the brilliant person 
the talk very much and indeed who gets an “A” with little oF —_ T 

profited by it. Should not all —Mary Brown, Topeka High School, 
schools have: etiquette speakers Topeka, Kans. T 
for the boys as well as the e ( 
irl? . ; 

oar Shakarian, Downey ; Traffic Tickets 

(Cal.) H. 8S. Dear Editor: In a recent issue : Scho- 

lastic a reader requested information on 

. Student Courts. In our school a court 

‘ has been in effect for over two years, 

Grading with complete success. Over 200 “mar- 

Dear Forum: Should grades be limited shals” have been organized to supervise Imp 
to passing or non-passing? This has been more than 2400 students in two sessions. T 
a subject for lively controversy in our ‘These marshals, under the direction of of | 
student body. ‘ “deputy chiefs,” have charge of locker nett 

The affirmative side holds the present rooms, traffic and loitering in the corri- he | 
system of grading is unfair. No accurate ors, congestions on stairways, and_the pag 
estimate of the student's ability may be general conduct | of the students. Each mos 
measured by a teacher. marshal has a ticket book, and offending one 

The desire for en “A” blinds students’ students are given a ticket and sent to Imj 
sight so that he will take easy subjects, the Traffic Court. The court consists of to s 
as well as crib and cheat, to get a high five justices and a chief justice. A prose- is u 
grade. The pass-or-fail system of grad- cuting attorney presents the case and a for 
ing would make a student’s desire to defense lawyer is provided for the of- gus' 
learn come from his own mind rather fender. Detention periods are the usual thu: 
than from meaningless letters on a grade form of punishment but when a pupil has bre: 
card. been brought before the court three times, iron 

On the other hand, the negative avers, he or she may be sent to the principal rem 
such a system would destroy a spirit of with a recommendation for suspension. frot 
competition and achievement. The par- An army officer, the head of the R.O.T.C., S 
ents would have no way of knowing their is in charge of the system. com 
children’s true standing in school if the William Parlin, New Bedford H. 8., ous 
grades were limited to passing and non- New Bedford, Mass. Ore 

ra’ 


















HARPERS MAGAZINE 
in the CLASSROOM 


Single copy.... 40c 25¢ 
3 Months...... $1.00 50c 


Special Students’ Rates 


Regular Students 
Price Price 






Now that you are planning your work for next autumn, may 

we remind you that the number of teachers using Harpers 
Magazine in the classroom increases substantially each year— 
and the great majority of them who have once used the magazine 
re-order with gratifying regularity. 


The peculiar fitness of Harpers as a teaching aid has led to this 
general adoption of the magazine by the liberal teacher as a 
supplement to the text book. The distinguished literary tradi- 
tion of Harpers, the variety of form and subject that marks each 
issue, the vigorous battle against prejudice and misconceptions 
that the magazine wages ceaselessly, the impeccable taste, and 
the spirited, salty style that is characteristic of Harpers combine 
to shape a tool that is exactly fitted to your hand. 


x Teachers may order individual subscrip-  , 
tions for themselves at students’ rates! * 





6 Months...... 





2.00 $1.00 





Desk copies and Suggestions 
for Teaching sent free of charge 












— 





Teachers’ Coupon 







Harpers Magazine 
49 East 33rd St., New York, N.Y. 
I am accepting your special rate to teachers 


and enclosing one dollar. Send me Harpers 
Magazine for 6 months. 
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The Round Table 


Dilemma 
I want to plant a cherry tree 
Beside my kitchen door, 
(But I haven’t washed the dishes, 
Nor have I swept the floor.) 
Some lovely thing is needed there 
Out in the yard—to hide 
The lean scarred chicken house 
With rusty weeds beside. 
To have it blossoming by Spring 
It must be planted soon 
(And yet there’s dinner to be cooked, 
And beds to make, by noon). 
—Joyce Hoeft, 
University H. 8., Oakland, Calif. 
Caroline Pouer, Teacher. 
* 


Book Review 

Imperial Palace, by Arnold Bennett. 

This is a long but not leisurely novel 
of Englishmen. I think that Mr. Ben- 
nett is rather fond of his theme because 
he handles it with such good humor. 769 
pages is rather discouraging to even the 
most ardent admirer of literature but 
once you enter the revolving doors of the 
Imperial Palace, you will leave it only 
to shadow some character to see what he 
is up to. The author displays a passion 
for details, but they are chronicled with 
gusto. One finds himself becoming en- 
thusiastic about daybeds, restaurant 
breakages, the talent of the laundry in 
ironing frilled waistcoats; puzzled at the 
removal of Puwler the head-housekeeper 
from eighth to third and back again. 

Some of the characters are quiet and 
compelling, some of them stormy, impetu- 
ous but still impelling. In Evelyn 
Orcham, director of the great hotel whose 
brain spins inexhaustively in grading its 








Here’s a New One 


The 
Overhead 


RACKET for 
champions... 
leader of the twelve 
rackets in the Magnan 
line. It’s wide between 
the ears but packs a 
mighty wallop. Try an 
“Overhead” or ask to 
see the ‘‘Magnan 
Driver” or “Arrow.” A 
wonderful trio. 






If your dealer 
can’t supply you, 
write to us Girect. 


N. J. Magnan Corp. 
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North Attleboro, Mass. 
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MAKE S 
ONE A ed 


Who, me? you ask. Sure thing, it's easy. We send/] 





of contrasting trim. Money back 

tee. SAVE MONEY ON ‘YOUR RA 

—EARN MONEY STRINGING 
OTH. . Sent post f 





activities, Bennett has probed beneath the 
skin and exposed the child, naked, hesi- 
tant, sensitive for brief moments at a 
time before withdrawing it again within 
its shell of reserve. Sir Henry, Titan of 
the Financial World, was encased in too 
thick a crust of self-importance to prod 
deep enough to find the child. Bennett 
revealed only occasional glimpses of the 
man. Then there is Gracie. Brilliant, 
determined, she seduces the mighty 
Orcham, then leaves him because he loves 
her in his way, not in hers. Violet Pow- 
ler occupies only a few pages at a time. 
But when she speaks we know it, when 
the author draws her from the stage we 
know she’s been there and watch for her 
return. 

What I appreciated most in this book 
was Mr. Bernett’s leaving alone the 
minds of his characters. He never in- 
vestigated them on pretense, for the want 
of something to do. They were revealed 






or +! mot 
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—Pat Conover, 16, 
West Seattle (Wash.) High School. 
Teacher, Miss Belle McKenzie. 

a 


Symphony 
You ask me, “What is life?” 
I will tell you. 
Life is the song of a Mexican woman 
And the smell of frying tamales. 
Life is a young girl broadly smiling 
At a young man as he passes. 
Life is an old man studiously writing 
In a book. 
Life is the sway of dancing waltzers 
And moving shadows 
Life is a grand opera, 
And a lady swathed in satin 
And decked in diamonds. 
Life is a confused child in a confused 
world. 
Why am I so suddenly grown cold? 
—Howard Lowe. 





Feel 
fit 





ALL THE TIME! 


ON OR OFF the diamond, how you feel makes a big 
difference in how you work or play. Boys who eat 
wisely don’t merely feel better. They’re faster on 
their feet—have more endurance —think more 


clearly. 


A bowl of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes is a grand starter 
for an active day. Delicious with milk or cream and 
fruit—sliced bananas or strawberries. Such a break- 
fast gives you plenty of energy, yet never overloads 


your stomach. 


Try Kellogg’s for lunch and see how keen and fit 
you feel when you go out to practice. And if you’re 
tempted to raid the pantry just before bedtime, 


enjoy a bowl of this crisp, flavorful 
cereal. So easy to digest, it lets you 
sleep soundly. Made by Kellogg in 


Battle Creek. 
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SCHOLASTIC 





CONTINUE YOUR EDUCATION 


To assist the millions of high school students who this year, and in the year to 
come, will be faced with the problem of continuing their education, Scholastic 
asked a group of prominent people (I) if they would go to college next Sep- 
tember if they were graduating from high school this June, and (2) what their 

aims would be in selecting a college and a course of study. 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AN 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 








ART SCHOOLS 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Founded 1897 by Douglas John Connah 
Study Art this summer in ene classes in New 
York City or See Seve, Coe Begin June 7 or 
any time —. inter term in New York City 
Commercial, Costume and Textile 





a Decoration, Illustration and the 
. Individual Instruction. Prepare to be an 
artist. Illustrated Catalog A. 


625 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Summer Sessions at the Rhode Island 
School of Design 
1l Waterman St., Providence, R. I. 
JUNE 18—JULY 27 
Painting—Jeweliry and Metairy— 
Craft Weaving 
Catalogs sent upon request. 














COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
BEAVER COLLEGE 


20 Minutes from All Philadelphia Advantages 
STANDARD four-year college for women. oe 
arts, science. A.B., B.S., Mus.B., B.F.A. de- 
= Home economics, kindergarten, elemen- 





tary ed., health ed., com’l ed.—secretaryship, 
music, fine arts, dramatics. Graduates granted 
teachers’ certificates. Convenient practice teach- 
ing. Suites with private baths. Gymnasiums, 
pool. National patronage. 81st year. Moderate 
rates. Ceteleg, Walter B. Greenway, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres., Bex S Jenkintown, Pa. 








CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minnesota 
Of the first rank among coeducational 
liberal arts colleges. Limited to 800 
students, faculty of 70. Curriculum pre- 
pares for all fields. For literature and 
information address the Director of Ad- 
missions. 





ENGINEERING 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

School of Science and Technology 
ENGINEERING 
Mechanical - Electrical - Chemical 
INTENSIVE THREE-YEAR COURSES 


Apply now for classes starting in September 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR “S” 














TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt 
Advises 
High School 
Students 


“My aims in selecting a college and a 
course of study would depend upon what 
I wanted to do. The overcrowded condi- 
tion of many professions is a_ serious 
problem and if there were two or three 
professions for which I was suited or had 
a liking, I would choose the one that was 
the least crowded even though it ordi- 
narily would have been my second or third 
choice. Of course, no profession is over- 
crowded at the top, but there are too 
many of the mediocre. 

“Environment is an important factor in 
shaping a career. Certain environments 
suit certain individuals. It is important 
that young people associate with certain 
types of personalities. Some need disci- 
pline impressed, some need inspiration and 
encouragement. It would be better for 
certain types to attend a large city uni- 
versity and for others a college in the 
country. I would try to discover what 
things I, as an individual, required. 

“I would lay out my- course entirely on 
what I wanted to do and enjoy in life. I 
think it is equally as important to equip 
oneself to live as it is to equip oneself to 
earn a living. I would find something that 
afforded me satisfaction and enjoyment 
and study it on the side, perhaps playing 
some instrument or painting. 

“If my chosen career did not require a 
college education, I would go to whatever 
institution offered the necessary instruc- 
tion or get a job that offered experience 
closest to my line of work. If I were 
interested in mechanics, I would probably 
get work in a garage. 

“People will earn their livings in dif- 
ferent ways in the next few years. It 
isn’t going to be of necessity a stupid 
thing to be a garage man. He will be able 
to open new windows on living and find 
happiness within himself by his construc- 
tive use of leisure, the developing of his 
varied abilities, and the satisfying of his 
many interests.” 





CHOLASTIC SCHOOL AN 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 








FASHION 


FASHION ACADEMY 
COSTUME DESIGN - STYLING 
ron TRADE, SCREEN 4 STAGE 
Individual specialized training under 
creed ALVIN HARTMAN 


America’s foremost style instructor and authority 
Personal er es of cach student's requirements. Booklet 12 on Request. 
30 Rockefeller Plazas - Filth Ave., “49th & 50th 
New York °* Circle 7-1514-5 = Paris 








BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
TRAINING YOU CAN SELL! 


Train in Chicago for business leadership at this schoo! 
of successful graduates. Business Administration, Execu 
tive Secretarial Course, Stenotypy, Accounting, etc. Day 
or Evening classes. Write for bulletin. 


Bryant&Stratton 
Cc LEEGE 


18 Seuth Michigan Ave., Chicago. Tel. Ran. 1575 


PACE INSTITUTE 


Accountancy, C.P.A. or Business, Secretarial, 

Shorthand Reporting, Marketing, Advertising, 

Selling, English—Day and Evening Classes. 

112 pp. Bulletin and Class Dates Upon Request, 
Telephone Barclay 7-8200 

PACE INSTITUTE, 225 Broadway, N.Y. 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 














worTHwesT €}) INSTITUTE 


OF MEDICAL TECH ROLOGY sac. 

THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
prepares High School Graduates for this intensely interest- 
ing, well paying work in hospital or physician's laboratory. 

* Thorough céurse in Inboratory technique a C of ite phases 
7 in 6 months. Complete course, i jooting -Ray 
and physical therapy in 9 month. 


Wrtte for catalog 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT trvci¥scs: 


Of Boston University. 53rd yr. 4 years high school required. 
4- veer degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Prof. E. Hermann, Dir., 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 








CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 











/ELECTRICAL 
NGINEERING 


A BROAD, basic, intensive course for men of lim- 
ited time, complete in one school year. Approved by 
educators, endorsed by industry. Modern buildings. 
41 years’ successful experience. Catalog on request. 


wi” BLISS "serssi* 


325 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 

















A LiMITED SUPPLY! 


THE STUDENT-WRITTEN NUMBER 


If you wish extra copies of the Seetne- Written 
Number, order immediately as_ the supply is 


ae Be A COPY 


WRITE 
SCHOLASTIC, the National High School Weekly 
801 Chamber of C Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Start $1260 to 
$2100 a year 
MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Com- 
mon Edueation usually LS yd 
pected . ~~ 
Tite ummediataly for 
—¥. I 
rapitone a. to | = 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. D-285, Rochester, N. Y 
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“| CAN'T FIND MY 
SNEAKERS ANYWHERE 
MOM, AND IT'S ‘MOST 
TIME FOR THE GAME 
AGAINST CHESTER 


4 SNINNING THAT ANNUAL 
SPRING BATTLE 








_ fino ust HUNTING, JOHNNY, 


I'VE THROWN THEM Away, 


i'M NOT GOING TO HAVE 
YOU WEARING SMELLY 
SNEAKERS ANY 
LONGER! 





“FOR CRYIN’ OUT LouD, 
YOU CANT RUN IN THOSE 
CLODHOPPERS!” 


TO BEGIN!” 








ts 














A : "ALL RIGHT JOHNNY, GO DOWN TO 
MOM, | JUST = . : 7 JONES SHOE STORE AND BUY A PAIR 
Ld ng an OF THESE HOOD CANVAS SHOES. 
age pro kiow ABOUT Tus 
i HYGEEN INSOLE FOR 
MUCH FASTER ; : fy 7 
iN THEM. I'M 1 CAN STAND 
AFRAID THEY'LL 
PUT ME OFF THE 
TEAM!” 











"No, JOMNNY, IVE MADE 

uP MY MIND! NO MORE 
OF THAT DISGUSTING FF 
SNEAKER-SMELL !" 














1'M GLAD WE LET JOHNNY HAVE “GEE, DAD, YOURE RIGHTY 
THOSE HOOD CANVAS SHOES. ABOUT THAT. | SURE 
NOT ONLY BECAUSE THEY DONT CAN PLAY A SWELL 
GET SMELLY BUT BECAUSE THEY “ GAME OF BALL IN MY 
SEEM TO MAKE HIM QuiCKER . NEW Hoop SHOES! 

On HIS FEET. | WANT THE AND THEY CERTAINLY 

BOY To BE AN ATHLETE! 














NEXT WEEK'S GAME 


Wen, Johnny got his Hood Canvas Shoes with-the Hygeen 

Insole—and did he enjoy them! Not only because they did 

NOT develop unpleasant perspiration odor, which his . 

parents objected to so strenuously, but because the — Look tuside 
ventilated* uppers kept his feet cool—the smooth be. he doe tes 
seamless construction saved them from blisters— this mark 
and he could run much faster. Hood Xtrulock 

Shoes give extra wear without extra weight. Why tye 


]@ 
not try a pair yourself? They’re moderately priced. P Insole) 


HOOD CANVAS et 


for your 


SHOES 4 cone 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC., WATERTOWN, MASS. 


<" Teeter 











ee life-time of convenience 
begins the moment it is yours ! 


Suggest to your parents that they give you 
a Royal Portable for Graduation. Tell 
them how much it will mean to you... to 
be able to dash off your letters, your 
themes and reports (if you’re going on 
with school) ... to have every line of 
your writing neat and accurate! 

Own a typewriter . . . learn to use it 
efficiently! This is the advice of leading 
educators. And students everywhere 
recommend the Royal Portable! Easy to 
operate—anyone can use this finest of 
home-sized typewriters instantly and well! 

Speed, real typing facility, is easily ac- 
quired on a Royal Portable. Royal’s new 
guide, “A Simple System of Touch Type- 


OYAL 
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writing,” tells you how. Best of all, you 
can master it at home, in your spare time. 

Select your Royal Portable from three 
handsome, colorful models. Prices range 
from $33.50 to $60. Small monthly in- 
stallments. See your nearest dealer or use 
the coupon below for details. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc:, Dept. S-512 

2 Park Avenue, New York City 

1. Lenclose 10¢ for Royal's “Simple System of 
Touch Typewriting. ” 

2. Quote allowance on my — 
Typewriter, Serial No against 
the purchase of a new Royal Portabie. 

3. Please send me interesting literature de- 
scribing Royal's complete line of portable 
typewriters. No obligation. 


ractice! If you already 
use or 0 ypewriter ... be sure to send for 
Royal’s new guide today. Prepared by expert 
instructors . . . it is the ideal 
way to attain typing efficiency. Only 10 cents 
(stamps or coins). Worth many times the price. 


. simple, explicit . . 
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